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Do You Know the Score on Merit Rating? It’s Changing 


OMEONE has estimated that perhaps one-third of 

all teachers are anxious for change, about one- 
third don’t care one way or the other and will go 
whichever way the wind blows, while the other third 
will actively resist anything that threatens to upset 
the status quo. 

Thus nothing much can ever happen in education— 
until someone on the outside gives a push. 

Well, this may be what is happening in merit rating 
and pay for teachers. A wind and a push are coming 
from outside the profession. 

In 1957, at the urging of the Florida Education As- 
sociation, the Florida legislature granted more money 
for the schools. But an interesting string was put on 
the appropriation. The legislature directed that a 
plan of “career increments” be developed in each of 
Florida’s sixty-seven county school systems, to be fi- 
nanced in part by state funds. (For an account of 
what has happened since, see page 152.) 

The Citizens Advisory Commission in California 
says in its recent report: “In a profession there should 
be no upper limit of recognition for excellence. In 
regard to salary or pay, a high floor under a low 
ceiling does in no way seem satisfactory.” In effect, 
the commission endorses merit pay. (In his article be- 
ginning on page 157, Ed Hartsook, California oil com- 
pany executive, fairly reflects commission thinking.) 

The widely publicized Utah plan, while optional, 
definitely envisages bringing the whole state under 
merit by the end of the Sixties. (See the article be- 
ginning page 143.) 

New York State and Washington, D. C., reopened 
the flood gates on merit pay last September. The 
New York State Council of City and Village School 
Superintendents endorsed merit pay for teachers, say- 
ing that superintendents cannot avoid the issue if 
the public wants it. District of Columbia School Board 
President Walter Tobriner renewed his fight to cut 
off automatic pay raises for teachers “who do not 
perform satisfactorily.” 

The National Education Association has had a 
sensitive finger in this wind, and its heretofore stout 
resistance to merit pay may be crumbling. However, 
NEA officials seem to believe that many preliminary 
steps need to be taken before the current teacher sal- 
ary pattern is overhauled. The American Association 
of School Administrators and the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers have joined the National 
School Boards Association in a research project to 
“define and identify teacher competence.” Planned 


this fall, the project is expected to take two or three 
years. 


S° far as we know, no one has thought recently 
to ask the rank and file of teachers what they them- 
selves think about merit rating and pay. It is widely 
assumed that they oppose it violently, but it seems 
quite possible that they would split three ways in ac- 
cordance with the not-so-specious generalization that 
opens this editorial. 

A random sampling of opinion was taken just a 
little over a year ago among active Phi Delta Kap- 
pans. This leadership group, at least, reveals a star- 
tlingly favorable attitude toward the merit rating prin- 
ciple. At the same time, members of the fraternity 
seriously doubt whether a rating procedure is yet 
available which can be made generally acceptable to 
the profession. In fact, only three school administra- 
tors among the seventy-two responding thought so 
in 1959. But ten of ninety-two classroom teachers 
did think such a procedure is available. 

Let’s take a closer look at this PDK opinionaire, 
mailed from International Headquarters to 586 mem- 
bers. Three hundred fifteen replies were received. 
The first question was: “Do you think that the better 
forms of merit rating, if widely adopted as the basis 
for salary differentials, would tend to strengthen and 
improve U. S. education and the teaching profession?” 
Sixty-three per cent answered yes, 33 per cent said 
no, and 14 per cent were undecided. Just as many 
classroom teachers answered yes, proportionately, as 
did administrators. 

The opinionaire asked respondents to peer into 
the future: “Do you think that merit rating plans 
will be more or less widely adopted in the decade 
ahead?” Nine per cent said much more, 76 per cent 
said somewhat more, 14 per cent said less, and | 
per cent did not respond. The final question was, 
“Do you look with more or less favor on merit 
rating now than you did five years ago?” Fifteen 
per cent said much more, 55 per cent said some- 
what more, and 27 per cent said less. The no re- 
sponse figure was 3 per cent. 

In this KAPPAN a number of authors who speak 
from knowledge, study, and experience present their 
findings or their views or both on merit rating. We 
believe their articles make a substantive contribu- 
tion to the rapidly growing literature on this issue. 
While it is by no means necessary for all of the 
“undecideds” in Phi Delta Kappa to come to any 
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final conclusion on the subject, it does behoove 
them, as leaders, to know what the score is today. 
The score is changing. 

To us, it would seem humiliating if educational 
leaders were forced by non-professionals to adopt a 
salary pattern that would be the salvation of the 
profession. On the other hand, it would be degrad- 
ing and unthinkable to be forced to adopt policies 
that are educationally unsound and not in the best 
interests of children.—SME 


The NEA and Merit Rating 


> The following are excerpts from various recent 
policy statements made by the National Education 
Association and two of its departments: 


The Representative Assembly, 1960—The Nation- 
al Education Association believes that it is a major 
responsibility of the teaching profession, as of other 
professions, to evaluate the quality of its services. 
To enable educators to meet this responsibility more 
effectively, the association calls for continued re- 
search and experimentation to develop means of ob- 
jective evaluations of the performance of all pro- 
fessional personnel, including identification of (a) 
factors that determine professional competence; (b) 
factors that determine the effectiveness of competent 
professionals; (c) methods of evaluating effective 
professional service; and (d) methods of recognizing 
effective professional service through self-realization, 
personal status, and salary. The association further 
believes that use of subjective methods of evaluating 
professional performance for the purpose of setting 
salaries has a deleterious effect on the educational 
process. Plans which require such subjective judg- 
ments (commonly known as merit ratings) should be 
avoided. American education will be better served by 
continued progress in developing better means of 
objective evaluation than by expanded use of sub- 
jective ratings. 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1958 Resolutions—This association believes 
that teachers and other school personnel should be 
paid what they are worth. The science of teacher 
evaluation, however, has not yet developed a suf- 
ficiently valid instrument or precedure which justifies 
general adoption of salary schedules based on in- 
dividual merit ratings. To attach merit pay to invalid 
and unreliable evaluations would deter by a genera- 
tion progress toward true merit pay. The association 
strongly urges accelerated systematic experimentation 
in teacher evaluation to the end that professional 
pay can be attached to professional rating of merit. 
The association cautions those in the profession who 
adamantly oppose such experiments lest they place 
the supposed interests of the profession above those 
of the public. We also caution those lay groups who 
use a concept of merit pay as a subterfuge by which 
they oppose paying any teacher what he is worth. 
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Department of Classroom Teachers, 1959-60 Pia. 
form and Resolutions—Platform: The department 
believes that any evaluation of teaching should be 
based upon all educational factors, including 
of community, building facilities, administrative prac. 
tices, and classroom procedures, and that evaluation 
of teaching should be used as a constructive measure 
during the probationary period. The department fur. 
ther believes that no just system of rating teacher; 
and administrators for the purpose of salary schedul- 
ing has yet been found, and that this practice tend; 
to destroy the friendly relationship which shoul; 
exist between teachers and administrators. 

Resolutions: The department believes that evalu. 
ation for the improvement of instruction is a major 
responsibility of the teaching profession. It defines 
evaluation as “the continuous process by which in- 
dividuals or groups cooperatively make choices and 
come to decisions in planning for the improvement 
of instruction.” The department reiterates that such 
evaluation will be effective only when done as a co- 
operative endeavor by all concerned. It maintains 
that evaluation must be continuous and it must be 
based upon all educational factors, including type 
of community, building facilities, and administra 
tive practices as well as classroom procedure. 

The department vigorously opposes subjective rat- 
ing as a means of determining teachers’ salaries. It 
defines subjective rating (commonly called merit 
rating) as “a subjective qualitative judgment of a 
teacher made administratively by one or more per- 
sons, with or without the preparation or the knowl 
edge of the person rated, for purposes of determin- 
ing salaries.” It stresses that more than forty years 
of experience has shown that basing salaries on sub- 
jective ratings destroys professional relationships and 
morale; creates strife and discord among teachers; 
impedes the cooperative improvement of education 
by teachers, supervisors, and administrators; and 
leads to deterioration in the quality of education 
of children. The department urges continued re- 
search and experimentation in the search for valid 
measures of teacher competence. 


> In October, 1960, the National Education As- 
sociation’s Research Division published an annotated 
list of eighty-five selected recent references dealing 
with the issue of scheduling teachers’ salaries to 
recognize various levels of teaching efficiency. The 
articles and other publications included deal with 
all phases of the problem. Single copies of the list 
are free and permission to reproduce is granted. 


> The Scarsdale, New York, teacher evaluation 
instrument is made up of four major sections titled 
“teaching technique,” “executive power,” “profession- 
al spirit,” and “general culture.” For a superior rat- 
ing, the teacher must score fifty-two points. It is 
possible to score twenty-four points as a maximum 
for technique, sixteen for executive power, sixteen for 
professional spirit, and twelve for general culture. 
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MERIT RATING: 
Past, Present, and Perhaps 


When the AASA scheduled a group dis- 
cussion of merit rating at its 1957 con- 
vention, 4,500 delegates crowded into the 
meeting. Interest has not waned since. 
Here is a brief history of merit rating, plus 
the judgments of a college dean who 
made a doctoral study of the subject. 


NTEREST in the evaluation of teacher per- 

formance for the determination of salaries is 

by no means new in U. S. educational history, 
but it seems to be greater now than ever before. 
Experimentation is being conducted in many sys- 
tems and, despite unfriendly policy resolutions 
by most of the large teacher associations, about 
one in every fifty large school systems actually 
has some sort of merit program in operation. 

I have reviewed the literature of merit rating 
from 1900 to the present. Few generalizations 
can be safely made about the subject, but one of 
the safest is this: There has been a great deal of 
trial and error experimentation but very little 
of what could be called basic research. Merit rat- 
ing remains highly controversial at least partly be- 
cause no one really has found solid research an- 
swers to the fundamental questions it raises.* 

Merit rating first began to attract attention in 
the early 1900’s, with Frank E. Spaulding making 
the most notable impact. Spaulding instituted a 
merit program in the schools of Newton, Mass., 
where he was superintendent from 1904 to 1914. 
It was one of the very earliest merit programs, if 
not the earliest, attempted and on the record 
in this country. 

But it isn’t until the 1920-30 period that we 
witness a sharp growth of interest. This decade 
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was marked by great faith in the notion that 
practically everything can be scientifically meas- 
ured. Various merit rating plans were introduced. 
The literature notes many attempts to “objectively 
evaluate teacher effectiveness.” Teachers were 
usually rated on the basis of “teacher-traits.” 
Appraisals were made by administrators, super- 
visors, the teachers themselves, and even by the 
pupils. 

It was in the Twenties also that the single 
salary schedule made its appearance, and in- 
creased attention was devoted to the sacred white 
cows of training and experience in the determina- 
tion of teachers’ salaries. 

The tremendous extent to which American pub- 
lic education was affected by the economic de- 
pression of the Thirties is difficult to measure and 
express. Economic as well as other factors un- 
doubtedly accounted for an abandonment of many 
merit rating plans in the 1930’s. But World War 
II launched a new period of spiraling prosperity, 
and its aftermath saw a return to individualistic 
thinking with regard to merit rating. 

A considerable amount of the professional writ- 
ing on this subject from 1940 to the present must 
be characterized as conjecture and opinion. The 
expression of so much opinion does indicate a 
currently growing interest in quality-of-service 
recognition throughout the United States. Al- 
though much of the opinion being published is 
clearly in opposition to merit rating, the values 
as well as the disadvantages of such rating are 
being more sharply defined and examined than 
ever before. 

The renewed interest produces one or more ar- 
ticles in the leading school administration journals 
almost every month. It is not uncommon for popu- 
lar periodicals as well to include merit rating 
articles. According to the Education Index, ap- 
proximately as many articles on “teacher rating” 





*When this study was made the Utah Merit Study Committee had 
not yet made its final report. See page 143.—The stor 
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were published during a recent one-year period! 
as were listed for three years at the end of the 
Forties.” 

While these articles are for the most part writ- 
ten by persons who undoubtedly have a sincere 
regard for quality education, deep-seated prej- 
udices and biases are quite often in evidence. 
The fact that much is being written, however, 
is indicative of the genuine need which exists for 
discovering more effective means of evaluating 
the performance of the classroom teacher. 

Professional interest in merit rating has been 
demonstrated in various ways. Several nationwide 
conferences have been called for the explicit pur- 
pose of examining the problem, and others devote 
a good deal of time to it. An example of this keen 
interest occurred at the annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
in 1957, when some 4,500 delegates crowded into 
the discussion group on merit rating, causing its 
transfer to the ballroom of the convention audi- 
torium. 


Definition or Euphemism? 


There is considerable confusion as to what is 
meant by “merit rating.” The Research Division 
of the National Education Association even avoids 
using the word “merit” in its reports, prefering 


the more cumbersome phrase, “salary recognition 
of quality of service.” The very expression of the 
word “merit” may set off a sort of chain re- 
action, regardless of when, where, or how it is 
used in educational circles. In speaking before 
the representative assembly of the National Edu- 
cation Association at St. Louis on July 3, 1959, 
John Doyle, a delegate from Missouri, said: 


Whenever merit is stated as a means of attaining 
higher salaries, emotions are aroused, biases appear; 
preconceived prejudices cloud the mind. There is 


fear.* 


During the 1959 meeting of the NEA, its rep- 
resentative assembly adopted a resolution in op- 
position to “evaluation and subjective ratings.” 
The carefully worded statement reads as follows: 


The National Education Association believes that 
it is a major responsibility of the teaching profes- 
sion, as of other professions, to evaluate the quality 
of its services. To enable educators to meet this 
responsibility more effectively, the Association calls 
for continued research to discover means of ob- 


1 Education Index, ‘“Teacher Rating,’’ Vol. 10, June, 1957 to 
May, 1958. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1958. pp. 718-19. 

2 Education Index, ‘Teacher Rating,” 1. 7, July, 1947 to 
a 1950. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1950. pp. 1838- 
1 , 
3 National Education Association, Addresses and Proceedings, Vol- 
nme 97. (Ninety-Seventh Annual Meeting. St. Louis, Missouri, June 
28 to July 3, 1959 Washington: The Association, 1959. p. 183. 
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jective evaluation of the performance of all pro. 
fessional personnel and their interrelationships for 
the purpose of improving instruction. 
The Association further believes that use of sub- 
jective methods of judging the quality of teaching 
performance in setting salaries may have a de. 
leterious effect on the educational process. Numer. 
ous cases have been reported where the making of 
such judgments (commonly known as merit rat- 
ings) has destroyed professional relationships and 
morale, has caused strife between teachers and 
administrators, and has led to deterioration in the 
quality of education of children. Until plans can 
be developed without adversely affecting the edu- 
cation of children, they are to be vigorously op- 
posed. 

If one accepts this statement as representative 
of the true feeling of teachers, the question wheth- 
er quality of service rendered should be evaluated 
is obviously not a bone of contention. Teachers 
seem to have reached a consensus on the matter 
of evaluation, but continue to be skeptical over 
how these appraisals or ratings are to be made. 
It should be clear, therefore, that the crux of the 
problem of merit rating is the “how” aspect, as 
expressed in the second paragraph of the above 
resolution. 

During the last two decades, the NEA has done 
considerable and significant work in the area of 
merit rating. Particularly through the efforts of 
the Research Division, it has for some time been 
performing a valuable clearing house function 
with respect to writing and research. Undoubtedly, 
the NEA will continue to digest, edit, document, 
and record significant merit rating practices and 
developments in the decades ahead. 

While more research has taken place during 
the past twenty years than in the previous forty, 
there is a genuine need for additional research. 
Most urgent is the need for research on how to 
devise a sound merit program, i.e., a program of 
merit which is sound not only in principle but 
defensible to the extent that it will find general 


acceptance in practice. 


A Study of 41 Merit Programs 


According to the NEA Research Division, ap- 
proximately eighty-one of the nation’s 3,805 
urban school districts have what might be identi- 
fied as a merit program in operation.* My own 
recent investigation of the merit programs used 
by these selected school districts, in which forty- 
one districts participated, revealed much pertinent 
information. 


‘ Ibid, pp. 183-185. ' 

5 National Education Association, Research Division, Quality-of- 
Service Provisions in Salary Schedules, 1958-59. Public-School Sal- 
ary Series, Research Report 1959-R24. Washington: The Associa: 
tion, December, 1959. p. 10. 
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Background and developmental findings of this 
survey were as follows: 


|, Quality-of-service provisions currently in ef- 

fect tend to be of recent date. One-half of the thirty- 
four districts reporting had adopted the provision 
for merit in the salary schedule within the last four 
years. 
‘ 2, Superintendents and school board members 
have been most responsible for stimulating the 
adoption of merit considerations in the determina- 
tion of teacher salaries. 

3. Merit rating programs developed primarily 
through professional leadership in thirty-two, or 
78.5 per cent, of the school districts. 

4. A committee or group of teachers helped to de- 
velop the merit program for the school district in 
approximately three out of every four districts. 

5. At the time the quality-of-service provision was 
proposed, the local teachers’ association supported 
the plan in almost one-half of the districts. 

6. The changes in attitude on the part of the 
teaching staff concerning merit rating were rather 
slight following the inauguration of the merit pro- 
gram, according to the superintendents. 

7. The reason most frequently advanced as being 
important in the decision to adopt a merit program 
was that recognition of superior service provides one 
of the best avenues to the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 


Relative to administration of the merit pro- 
gram in the forty-one selected school districts, 
findings were as follows: 


1. A total of thirty-four, or 83 per cent, presently 
have a formal (written) description of the evalu- 
ative process. 

2. Of the various plans employed to recognize 
quality of service, almost two-thirds of the districts 
have a salary schedule which includes a definite pro- 
vision that superior service shall be recognized 
through payment of specific amounts beyond the 
normal salary schedule. 

3. The three methods which are most commonly 
used to evaluate quality of service include: an in- 
formal evaluation, based upon the opinion of one 
or more evaluators; a rating scale; and an interview. 

4. Building principals in 92.7 per cent of the 
cases, and superintendents in 78.5 per cent, serve in 
the capacity of evaluator. 

5. The evaluator is expected to visit the classroom 
and to observe instruction in thirty-seven, or 90.2 
per cent, of the districts. 

6. Cumulative folders are maintained for each 
teacher in the system, with evaluations being kept 
on file in thirty-four, or 82.9 per cent, of the school 
districts, 

7. In twenty-eight, or 68.3 per cent, of the dis- 
(ricts teachers are informed as to the findings of the 
evaluation. 
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8. A personal conference is required between the 
evaluator and the teacher in twenty-seven, or 65.9 
per cent, of the districts. 

9. Out of a total of 7,448 teachers employed in 
the thirty-three largest urban school districts, 1,183, 
or 15.9 per cent, were granted quality-of-service 
recognition according to one or more of four major 
types of merit rating plans. 

10. An average of four steps are provided for 
superior teachers beyond those contained in the 
regular salary schedule for all teachers. 

11. On the basis of information obtained from 
37 selected school districts, 34 per cent of the 
teaching personnel currently receive a salary de- 
termined wholly or in part by merit considerations 
in addition to training and experience factors. 

12. With respect to quality-of-service recognition, 
remuneration is considered as a permanent part of 
the teacher’s salary and continues each year in ad- 
dition to the annual increment in thirty-one, or 83.8 
per cent, of the thirty-seven districts reporting. 

13. The names of those receiving merit awards 
are not made public in thirty-four, or 89.5 per 
cent, of the selected school districts. 

14. Teachers are polled periodically to survey 
their acceptance or approval of the merit plan in 
only fourteen, or 35.9 per cent, of the districts. 

15. Merit rating has been well accepted or fairly 
well accepted on the part of the teaching staff in 
over 90 per cent of the selected school districts. 


With respect to the evaluation and general con- 
siderations of the merit rating programs employed 
in the forty-one selected school districts, the find- 
ings were as follows: 


|. Periodic attempts are made, usually by the 
administration, to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
merit plan in twenty-three, or 62.2 per cent, of the 
thirty-seven districts reporting. 

2. In the opinion of thirty, or 76.9 per cent, of 
the superintendents, the average teacher’s salary is 
higher than it would have been had the merit pro- 
gram not been instituted. 

3. Relative to evaluating the merit rating program 
once it was in operation, twenty-nine of thirty-eight 
superintendents, or 76.3 per cent, felt that the pro- 
gram provided a valuable incentive to teachers for 
high quality performance; twenty-six, or 68.4 per 
cent, acknowledged that the merit program had re- 
sulted in improved instruction; twenty-three, or 60.5 
per cent, felt that the program had resulted in a 
general strengthening of the staff; and twenty-three, 
or 60.5 per cent, noticed an improvement and a 
greater desire on the part of the teacher personnel 
following the inauguration of the merit program. 

4. Thirty-six out of the thirty-eight superintendents 
reporting, or 94.7 per cent, felt that the merit pro- 
gram employed in their school district has been a 
success. 

5. It is expected that the merit program will be 
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continued in 97 per cent of the school districts in 
1960-61, according to the opinions expressed by 
thirty-three out of the thirty-four superintendents 
responding. 

6. The current expense of education per pupil 
in average daily attendance in the selected school 
districts is $470.88, or 29.8 per cent greater than 
the average per pupil on a nationwide basis. 

7. The pupil-teacher ratio in forty of the selected 
school districts is approximately the same as it is for 
all of the nation’s basic administrative units, or one 
teacher for every twenty-three students. 

8. The average (median) salary for teachers, 
according to responses from thirty-six of the se- 
lected school districts, is $5,909.50. The 1959-60 
national average salary for teachers was $5,160.00. 
Thus the selected school districts currently spend 
14.5 per cent more on salaries than is spent at the 
national level. 


The conclusions reached as a result of this 
study include the following: 


1. Since all school districts studied had a merit 
rating program and since these programs are rela- 
tively new, it would seem logical to conclude that 
they have not completely demonstrated that merit 
rating of teachers should be accepted without fur- 
ther experience and study. 

2. Since all school districts studied were urban 
and in the population range from 2,500 to 120,000, 
m may be that a merit rating program in either the 
rural communities or the larger urban communities 
involves a variety of problems which to date have 
been difficult to manage. 

3. The evidence seems substantial that the defini- 
tion of merit, and consequently the scope of the 
merit rating program in the school districts, varies 
widely today. 


Past trials and the limited evidence gleaned 
from research thus far relative to merit rating of 
teacher personnel are far from encouraging. Yet 
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it must be observed that our experience may have 
been too limited and our educational research far 
too unsophisticated for us to make final judg. 
ments at this time. Clearly, there is an urgent 
need to study present merit rating practices jp 
those school systems in which superior service js 
being rewarded as well as recognized. 

The public demand for evidence of improve. 
ment in teaching efficiency seems to be increasing. 
Moreover, boards of education, in harmony with 
public demands, seem increasingly to inquire 
about the feasibility of merit rating. The pressure 
to keep budgets down and at the same time pro- 
vide students with quality instruction in the class- 
room has resulted in attention being directed to- 
ward teacher merit, in addition to training and 
experience factors, with respect to salary consider- 
ations. 

The feasibility of merit ratings, as viewed by 
educational administrators, continues to be very 
much an open question. It is obviously much eas- 
ier for an administrator to profess a belief in 
merit than actually to observe the principle of 
merit in practice. The American public, neverthe- 
less, continues to expect if not demand quality 
instruction in the classroom. Furthermore, the 
National Education Association has persistently 
called for continued research to discover means 
of objectively evaluating the performance of the 
classroom teacher. 

While the lay public is very much involved, the 
problem is essentially professional in nature. It is 
the major responsibility of the teaching profession 
to evaluate as effectively as possible the quality of 
its own services. Properly accomplished, such 
evaluations should result in the improvement of 
instruction or better education for more citizens 
in this country. 





Small Salary Progress Possible in 


> The most recent NEA Research Division salary 
report* notes that school boards in large cities have 
recently been giving greater salary increases to teach- 
ers with advanced preparation and long experience. 
However, Sam M. Lambert, Research Division direc- 
tor, notes that the greatest descrepancy between 
teaching and other professions remains the amount 
of salary progress possible within the profession. 
It has long been urged that the maximum of a salary 
class should be at least twice the minimum, he says, 
but teacher salary schedules are still far from that 
goal. The average maximum for a teacher with a 


Teaching Remains Biggest Problem 


B.A. degree in the largest school districts, for in- 
stance, is only 60.5 per cent above the average mini- 
mum. 

In the largest population group (500,000 and 
over), salaries ranged from an average beginners 
minimum of $4,373 for teachers with the bachelor’s 
to an average maximum for those with Ph.D.’s of 
$7,575. In the 100,000 to 500,000 population group 
the range was from $4,200 to $7,605. 


*Salary Statistics, Classroom Teachers, Urban Districts, 100,000 
and Over in Population, 1960-61, 31 RP.» 50 cents. Available from 
the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W ashington 6, D.C. 








Utah Study Conclusions: 





Merit Pay Is Feasible 
And— Sometimes — Desirable 


By BERNARR S. FURSE 


After spending six years and half a mil- 
lion dollars in exhaustive research and 
experimentation, the Utah School Merit 
Committee made its long-awaited report 
to the Utah legislature in October. Here 
is the study director's first full-scale article 
based on that report. 


ERIT pay is feasible and under certain 
conditions desirable. These are the main 
conclusions of the Utah School Merit 


Study. 


After studying and experimenting with teacher 
evaluation for six years, the Utah School Merit 
Committee has issued a report for the guidance 
of the state legislature. The report again approves 
the principle of compensating educators on the 
basis of the quality of their service. It recommends 
the gradual implementation of merit programs in 
up to five school districts of Utah annually. 


Districts that apply will be screened and ap- 
proved for participation only if they can meet 
or establish the basic conditions the committee 
has outlined. If the proposed legislation for this 
program is successful, these districts will receive 
state money for the additional costs that apprais- 
al involves, as well as additional funds for merit 
salary payments. Additional studies will be con- 
ducted to determine the success of merit programs 
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in terms of improved teacher effectiveness and 
pupil progress. 

On the basis of the Utah experience and from 
close examination of successful programs in other 
States, it appears that merit salary programs are 
feasible for districts which establish these con- 
ditions: 

1. Acceptance by the local professional staff 
of objective evaluative standards and evaluative 
procedures. 

2. Acknowledgment that the major purpose 
of a local merit program would be the improve- 
ment of teaching. 

3. Provision of sufficient personnel with ade- 
quate training to implement an evaluation pro- 
gram properly. 

4. Establishment of a generally accepted basic 
salary program before merit payments are added 
for those who qualify. 

5. Acceptance of a regular appraisal program 
for all staff members for improvement purposes, 
permitting teachers to apply for merit salary if 
they desire. 

6. Recognition that, to be effective, merit pay 
must represent a substantial reward for excellence. 
(It is recommended that each award place the 
recipient 10 per cent above his earlier position 
on the basic salary schedule.) 

7. Establishment of a merit standard to de- 
termine the number who may qualify for merit 
salaries, with no fixed limits or percentages being 
imposed. 

8. Determination of meritorious teachers on 
the district level from the analysis of the evaluation 
data gathered at the school level. (Those who 
analyze and evaluate the teaching and work with 
teachers in improvement programs should have 
no direct connection with the salary determina- 
tion program.) 

The Utah School Merit Committee does not 
claim to have found solutions to all of the prob- 
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lems encountered in teacher evaluation. The con- 
clusions that have been drawn from work com- 
pleted thus far encourage further exploration of 
merit programming. A partial list of these con- 
clusions follows: 


1. Merit salary programming is feasible in 
school systems which have developed appropriate 
evaluation procedures and which have established 
a set of basic conditions. 

2. A properly conducted evaluation program 
will result in improved teacher performance with 
higher morale and job satisfaction among teach- 
ers. 


3. When the necessary conditions have been 
established, most teachers can be expected to 
support the operation of merit programs. Polls 
of teacher opinion in Utah, and experience in 
other states, indicate that this is true. 


4. It can be predicted that a merit program es- 
tablished in disregard of the basic conditions will 
not function well and will deteriorate and disap- 
pear or create a difficult personnel situation in the 
district. 


5. Any attempt to impose merit programming 
on a local district would be damaging to long-term 
development of beneficial merit procedures. 


6. Very careful preparation and a training pe- 
riod are necessary before a school district can 
handle the technical and human relationship prob- 
lems inherent in a thoroughgoing merit program. 


7. Improvements in the definition and descrip- 
tion of teaching should lead directly to improve- 
ments in the college programs for training new 
teachers and retraining those in service. 


8. It is possible and necessary to attain a high- 
er degree of objectivity in teacher appraisal than 
has usually been achieved. The Utah study has 
been successful in developing a highly objective 
procedure for measuring the nature of teacher- 
pupil interaction in the classroom. The study has 
also demonstrated the difficulties and weaknesses 
in subjective procedures and ways for minimizing 
or overcoming the objectionable features of such 
methods. 

9. Teacher morale is a complex of many fac- 
tors and is not primarily determined by the salary 
system, whether merit or non-merit. It is possible 
to operate a merit salary program and to maintain 
good morale. 


10. There is a long-standing need for improve- 
ments in the typical school district supervisory 
and personnel evaluation practices. Such improve- 
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ments should be made whether merit salary pro- 
gramming is introduced or not. 


HISTORY OF THE STUpy 


[- may be worthwhile to outline the history of 

the Utah study and describe developments in 
each of a number of districts where merit rating 
and pay have been adopted. ‘ 

The Utah legislature established the Utah School 
Merit Study in 1954. This followed a recom- 
mendation by a special school survey committee 
that salaries of Utah educators should be raised. 
However, the committee recommended that the 
raises should not be given to everyone equally, 
but that ways should be determined to award them 
on the basis of merit. The commission could not 
deal adequately with the problem and recommend- 
ed that a further study be conducted by an inde- 
pendent committee. In the fall of 1953, a special 
session of the Utah legislature acted upon the 
recommendation of this survey commission. They 
authorized the appointment of a committee to 
determine the feasibility of merit evaluation and 
merit salary programs for professional school 
personnel in Utah. 

A nine-member committee of laymen and edu- 
cators was appointed and given special authoriza- 
tion to conduct the study. At the outset, individual 
members of the committee held widely divergent 
opinions regarding teacher evaluation and sub- 
sequent merit salary payments. Four members of 
the committee were educators, three were busi- 
nessmen, one a rancher, and one a government 
official. 

During the remainder of 1954 the committee, 
with three professional staff members and clerical 
help, gathered all the information possible con- 
cerning evaluation and merit pay. In September, 
1954, the committee submitted its “Preliminary 
Report and Recommendations.” In this report 
the principle of rewarding educators on the basis 
of quality of performance was described as basi- 
cally sound and desirable. However, to determine 
if application of the principle was feasible in the 
Utah situation, it was recommended that the study 
be carried on in local school districts. 

Under legislation enacted at the 1955-1957 
and the 1959 legislative sessions, funds were pro- 
vided to continue the work of the state committee. 
In addition, the legislation empowered the com- 
mittee to approve funds for studies in three dis- 
tricts. A small city district, a suburban district, 
and a rural district were invited to undertake the 
study. In each case the professional staffs, queried 
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py secret ballot, approved the local district’s 
atticipation. Each of the boards of education 
entered into agreements with the state committee, 
jocepting the study as the major activity beyond 
the regular school program to which the district 
would be devoted. 

The committee posed three questions for the 
districts to answer: (1) Can teaching be defined 
and described? (2) Can teaching be evaluated 
with objectivity and validity? (3) If the first two 
roblems are successfully solved, can such evalu- 
ations be satisfactorily related to the salary pro- 
am? 

Each of the three districts accepted these three 
basic questions and developed individual research 
roposals for their solution. The committee as- 
sted the districts throughout the study in many 
ways, including these: (1) providing data from 
the committee’s extensive files; (2) conducting 
orientation workshops for district personnel at 
each of the three major Utah universities; (3) pro- 
viding and arranging for consultants with special 
backgrounds in various fields; (4) arranging on- 
the-spot visits to local districts and educational 
institutions which had merit programs in opera- 
tion. 

A total of five districts and over a thousand 
educators have now participated in the study. 
Two districts, at the conclusion of their research 
regarding the first two questions posed by the 
committee, terminated their participation. These 
districts submitted comprehensive reports which 
included affirmative answers to these questions. 
However, each district declined the invitation of 
the state committee to conduct further evaluation 
trials which would be used to determine the 
feasibility of merit salary payments on a trial 
basis. While concluding that teaching could be 
described, defined, and measured, the professional 
staffs, by narrow votes in each case, withdrew 
from the second phase of the study. The with- 
drawal of these districts at this crucial time was a 
loss to the study, but several other districts im- 
mediately applied and two were selected and ap- 
proved. 

The following is a summary of the activities 
carried on by the present trial districts. 


THE PROVO RESEARCH 


THe Provo District research proposal called 

for the development of a code which could 
be used to analyze all of the verbal and much of 
the non-verbal interactions between teacher and 
pupil(s). The basic data for development of the 
code was taken from 973 records submitted by 
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teachers and gathered by trained pairs of ob- 
servers. 

The specimen records were used to discover 
what it is a teacher does in interaction with a 
pupil or pupils. Each teaching act was isolated, 
analyzed on the basis of role theory, and named 
according to the function or functions performed 
for the pupils. Major functions, secondary func- 
tions, and sub-functions were identified, and these 
came to constitute the Provo Code. The present 
revised code has six major functions, including 
functions that control, functions that facilitate, 
functions that develop content, functions that 
serve as personal response, functions of positive 
affectivity, and functions of negative affectivity. 


During the 1959-60 school year a study was 
made on the ability of the code to reflect dif- 
ferences in teaching. This was done preliminary 
to and in connection with the identification of pat- 
terns of effective teaching. Two elementary school 
faculties and three teachers from other schools 
participated in this project, along with the re- 
search staff. The teachers in the two schools work- 
ed with the staff in role-playing teaching incidents. 
These incidents were recorded, transcribed, and 
coded by staff members. The purpose of the role- 
playing incidents was to determine if the Provo 
Code could differentiate between good and poor 
teaching. The results showed that the code did 
discriminate for each major code category in the 
hypothetical role-played examples of judged good- 
poor teaching incidents. 

During the validation phase a number of na- 
tional experts were retained to evaluate the qual- 
ity of teaching exemplified in ten specimen rec- 
ords. They were asked to rank the records in 
categories of very good, average, and poor, and 
then rank them within the categories from good 
to poor. The degree of agreement by the panel 
was significant and further substantiated previous 
work of code validation. 

During 1959-60 a program was undertaken to 
determine the reliability of the coding process. 
As a part of the problem of reliability, it was 
necessary for the research staff to develop a train- 
ing program for coders. After careful screening, 
two school administrators were selected to par- 
ticipate in the study. The training period consisted 
of two phases. During the first the trainees studied 
two hours daily for three days a week over a pe- 
riod of four months. The second phase required 
full-time participation of the trainees for three 
weeks. The reliability test ran three additional 
weeks, during which time separate records were 
kept for each of the three weeks. Inter-rater con- 
sistency was determined by two methods, item 
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analysis and proportional analysis. While the an- 
alysis indicated a need for some refinement of the 
training procedure for coders and for the refine- 
ment of the definition of some functions of the 
code, the general level of reliability was consid- 
ered satisfactory. 

Out of this total effort the Provo researchers 
have developed a satisfactory method of gathering 
records of teacher-pupil interaction in the class- 
room. These records, when categorized by ade- 
quately trained personnel using the Provo Code, 
show differences in patterns of teaching. Con- 
clusions of studies that have been completed, 
coupled with the knowledge and insights gained 
by our researchers during the past six years, now 
indicate that effective patterns of teaching can 
be differentiated from ineffective patterns. It also 
appears that there are various patterns that can 
be judged effective. 


EVALUATION AT WEBER 


HE Weber School District entered the study 

during the summer of 1958. Following the 
initial organization and study, a series of activities 
were started to prepare for trial evaluations. Prior 
to the opening of school, an extensive training 
program was initiated for administrative and su- 
pervisory personnel. 


The Cornell Observation 
Schedule was selected as the instrument for re- 
cording classroom observation data, and it served 
as the observation and recording technique dur- 
ing the observer training program. The training 
consisted of familiarization of the coding techni- 
ques and definitions, practice sessions in class- 
room observation and recording, comparison of 
individual coded records with group consensus 
coding, utilization of motion pictures of class- 
room situations for reliability checks, etc. After 
four months of biweekly training sessions, twenty- 
nine observers completed the course. The re- 
searchers report that highly satisfactory coder 
reliability has been achieved. 

During the same period Weber teachers were 
engaged in several related activities. Orientation 
discussions were held as part of the teachers’ fall 
institute. In addition, frequent faculty studies were 
attended by the study directors and the super- 
intendents to facilitate an interchange of ideas. 
The Chandler-Mathis Atiitude Inventory was com- 
pleted by all teachers to establish a base for the 
measurement of attitude change. 

Out of this effort, the Cornell Observation Code 
and definitions of items were revised to harmonize 
with the district philosophy of education. In addi- 
tion, the basis for a total evaluation plan was de- 
veloped. It was determined that collection of data 
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in seven categories would be made on teacher; 
who volunteered for trial evaluation. 

These categories were developed from results 
of several classroom observations using the re. 
vised Cornell Observation Code, the measuremen; 
of pupil response during classroom observations 
the results of the National Teacher Examination 
administered to participating teachers, a consider. 
ation of student standardized achievement test re. 
sults, the use of teacher-submitted records of our. 
of-class school activities, a weighing of imposed 
variables resulting from variance in the physical 
environment, and a consideration of pertinent data 
on teacher personnel data records. A method of 
treating the observation data on teacher perform. 
ance statistically was developed to permit careful 
analysis. This became the standard for the de- 
termination of teacher performance. 

The basic classroom observation data is gath- 
ered by pairs of observers. Membership of this 
observation team is changed for each observation. 
Records are gathered to be representative of the 
teaching day. Some observations are by appoint- 
ment; others are not. One observer utilizes the 
revised Cornell Observation Schedule and codes 
his observations at five-minute intervals. The 
other observer makes comprehensive notes of the 
teaching situation to coincide with the five-minute 
intervals. Following the observation, the notes 
are coded independent of the other observer's 
record. From the two independently coded rec- 
ords, a third consensus composite is made. Fol- 
lowing the observation, one observer confers with 
the teacher to review the observation rezord. 
The teacher’s contributions are recorded. Seven 
such observations were made, each lasting at least 
thirty minutes. During two or three of these 
observation periods records were taken on student 
response, using the Rose Pupil Behavior Instru- 
ment. 

Out of this total effort a great wealth of data 
was gathered on each teacher. The study directors 
developed individual and master recording charts 
from which the data were statistically treated. 
Each teacher reviewed his file with the study di- 
rectors. At this time the standards of performance 
for each area were discussed. After these reviews 
teachers were permitted to apply for conferences 
with the superintendents to determine formally 
whether their performance had achieved the stand- 
ard for a merit salary stipend. 

Merit salary awards have been made this year. 
Continuation of this program with further refine- 
ments is planned. A careful program to measure 
changes in teacher attitude has been incorporated 
as part of the basic research. Two surveys are 
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taken annually, one by the district, another by 
the state committee. 


LOGAN JOINS MERIT STUDY 


OGAN School District entered the study dur- 

ing the summer of 1959. During the early 
hases of work at Logan a close examination 
was made of evaluative criteria and procedures 
developed by the study in Jordan School District. 
This district utilized the Flanagan Critical Incident 
Technique to gather 2,500 incidents of teaching 
pehavior. These incidents were submitted by teach- 
asin all grades, kindergarten through high school, 
and included all subject-matter fields. The inci- 
dents, intended to exemplify either effective or in- 
elective teaching, were recorded over a two-week 
riod. From the original 2,500 incidents, over 
4000 teaching behaviors were extracted and 
placed on individual cards. Dr. John C. Flanagan 
of the University of Pittsburgh and other con- 
sltants familiar with his technique guided the 
staff in the development of a procedure for the 
categorization of these behaviors. Each modifica- 
tion of the behavior categories required a recheck 
of all 4,000 behavior cards for compatibility. 
The evaluation instruments that resulted was sub- 
mitted to consultants and to the district profession- 


al staff for their criticisms. Further revision and 
refinement resulted from continued testing and 
usage of this instrument over a two-year period 
in three elementary and two secondary schools 
during trial evaluations. 

Following the decisions of the Logan staff 
to utilize wherever possible the results of the work 
in Jordan district, a program was undertaken to 
evaluate the district’s educational objectives. This 
effort served as one of the bases for the revision 
of the evaluative criteria. 

A program was inaugurated to prepare the 
administrative and supervisory staff for their role 
in the evaluation program. Regular training ses- 
sions were conducted throughout the year, as 
forty-one teachers volunteered for observation 
in the training program. A special summer work- 
shop was held to consolidate some of the outcomes 
of the training programs into an evaluation pro- 
cedure. The study director reports that weekly 
training sessions are being continued this year to 
improve coder reliability. 

Perhaps the major contribution of the investi- 
gation of this district is that teaching can be de- 
scribed and evaluated. Those who conducted it 
are convinced that significant differences can be 
shown between the teacher who is performing very 
well and the teacher who is performing poorly. 





Research on Teacher Characteristics 


> What makes a good teacher? 

That perplexing question provided the starting 
point for a massive research study directed by 
David G. Ryans, chairman of the University of 
Texas Educational Psychology Department and presi- 
dent-elect of the American Educational Research As- 
sociation. 

But concepts of “good teaching” vary so greatly, 
ays Dr. Ryans, that the research soon shifted to a 
ess value-loaded question: “What are some of the 
distinguishing characteristics of teachers?” 

The findings have just been published by the 
American Council on Education in the form of a 
monograph titled “Characteristics of Teachers: Their 
Description, Comparison and Appraisal.” Arthur S. 
Adams, ACE president, calls it “a major contribu- 
tion to educational research.” 

Approximately 100 separate research projects were 
carried out in the six-year, Grant Foundation-fi- 
nanced study. More than 6,000 teachers in 1,700 
schools and about 450 school systems participated. 
That Dr. Ryans did not completely forsake the 
problem of the “good teacher” is indicated by some 
rough generalizations regarding outstanding teach- 
es that emerged from the research: 

Superior intellectual abilities, above-average school 


achievement, good emotional adjustment, attitudes 
favorable to pupils, enjoyment of pupil relation- 
ships, generosity in the appraisal of the behavior 
and motives of other persons, strong interests in 
reading and literary matters, interest in music and 
painting, participation in social and community af- 
fairs, early experiences in caring for children and 
teaching (such as reading to children and taking a 
class for a teacher), history of teaching in the family, 
family support of teaching as a vocation, strong 
social service interests. 


Certification of Excellence? 
> “The time has come to recognize excellence in 
teaching and not require that a teacher become a 
principal in order to receive merit pay,” according 
to J. W. Buchta, associate dean and professor of 
physics, University of Minnesota. He proposes giving 
especially well qualified teachers some kind of certi- 
fication that will be the basis for recognition and 
personal satisfaction and possibly for merit pay. 
He thinks examinations can identify well-qualified 
persons: “In physics we have talked of setting stand- 
ards such that at present probably not more than 15 
per cent of the physics teachers would qualify.” 
Buchta’s proposals were offered before a meeting 
of the lowa Academy of Science at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa last spring. 





Paying for PEDAGOGICAL POWER 


Can research eliminate the paradox of accepted prin- 
ciple and condemned practice in merit pay for teachers? 
How important is early planning to success of merit 
programs? The author reports doctoral study which 
sought answers to these questions. 


By ROBERT C. GIBSON 


In the day of primitive man, what each 
gathered for himself in the way of food, 
clothing, and shelter was his income. His 
efficiency was immediately translated into 
personal wealth and well-being. Today it 
is rare for an individual to be employed 
primarily in producing goods for his own 
consumption. Rather, individuals are en- 
gaged in making contributions to society 
which are difficult to assess in terms of 
value to society. Nevertheless, man’s sense 
of justice still holds that once minimal needs 
are met each should receive an income based, 
at least in part, upon his contribution. 


HE commonly used term merit salaries 

means various things to different people. 

According to the purest concept, merit 
salaries are based to some degree upon the quality 
of services rendered. Formal qualifications for 
teachers are not perfectly reflected in their work 
and do not guarantee uniformity of quality in 
their performance. Hence, if salaries are to re- 
flect merit truly, the actual contribution of the 
teacher must be given some consideration in de- 
termining the salary awarded. 

GIVEN: Two young men, teaching in the same 
school system, both physically sound, personally 
attractive, and mentally alert. Both have the same 
experience and there is no distinctive difference 
in their formal preparation. One applies himself 
vigorously, making careful preparation for his 
classes, with the result that his pupils are stimu- 
lated and achieve richly in terms of worthwhile 
objectives. The other holds perfunctory, stultifying 
classes reflecting preparation which is limited to 
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the time it takes him to walk from the school ep- 
trance to his classroom. Should these two teachers 
be paid the same salary? If you think they should 
not be paid the same, you believe in the prin. 
ciple of merit pay. 

If the author’s sphere of acquaintance is typical, 
only an infinitesimal number of people believe 
that the two teachers above should receive the 
same pay. An ingrained sense of justice within 
most people demands a differential. The principle 
of merit salaries has a proportion of support at 
least as high as the purity of that famous float- 
ing soap. Some would hold that the merit pay 
principle approaches the status of a moral im- 
perative for those who are intellectually honest. 

However, a number of complicating factors 
enter the picture when we try to put the principle 
into practice. We hardly need mention that identi- 
fication of what constitutes good teaching is diffi- 
cult. No two evaluators would fully agree upon the 
degree of competence a given teacher possesses. 
An individual’s sense of justice in accepting the 
principle of merit pay is peculiarly twisted when 
appraisal of his own work excludes him from those 
receiving added increments. Among a group of 
teachers, psychological accompaniments to merit 
pay have resulted in its discontinuation in most 
of the school systems in which it has been tried. 
Consequently the majority of professional edu- 
cators now oppose any attempt to put the widely 
accepted principle into practice. 

Can basic research point the way toward elimi- 
nating this paradox of accepted principle and con- 
demned practice? This article reports one attempt 
to resolve the paradox through research, which 
has drawn upon the judgments of those ¢x- 
perienced in the operation of merit salaries. This 
report is of necessity greatly condensed, of course, 
omitting many significant, detailed findings. 

It was assumed in this research that the plan- 
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ning process might hold one of the keys to the 
success of merit salary systems. Hence the study 
concentrated on the way planning was carried out 
in school systems which have instituted merit pay. 
It was not a study of the final merit salary plans. 
Administrative and supervisory personnel ex- 

rienced in the operation of merit salary systems 
were asked to do two things: (1) identify what 
was done in planning for merit salaries; and (2) 
evaluate the influence of each planning step upon 
the eventual success of the merit salary system. 
These respondents represented thirty-three school 
systems of the forty-one positively identified as 
having merit salaries between 1955 and 1958 
in the six contiguous states of Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, and Vir- 
ginia. Respondents numbered 211, 89.4 per cent 
of those principals, general supervisors, and su- 
perintendents qualified to respond in the thirty- 
three selected school systems. 


Superintendents identified the actual steps taken 
in planning merit salary systems. They, their prin- 
cipals, and their supervisors then evaluated in- 
dependently on a five point scale the influence 
exerted by each planning step upon success of the 
merit salary system. Conclusions are summarized 
here in four sequential phases, beginning with in- 
itial conditions in the setting and terminating with 
provisions to plan concurrently with the operation 
of the merit salary system. In each planning stage 
below, the steps taken which lead to success 
are listed first. Practices which lead toward fail- 
ure are listed last, and may simply be negative 
statements, indicating the absence of good prac- 
tice. 


Conditions in the setting in which merit sal- 
aries develop. Among the conditions which foster 
the germination of the merit salary movement 
in any school system is a stimulus from some 
local source to which the school administrators 
are receptive. Subsequent gathering of support 
from teachers, the local school board, and lay 
groups is needed to nourish growth of the idea. 
A climate of community and official willingness 
to supply the additional funds needed for planned 
salary increases is essential. 


Additional favorable elements include state- 
level approval of merit pay, currently adequate 
salaries for professional staff members, and the 
Overt sanction of the principle of merit pay by 
the teaching staff as shown by teacher poll. A 
poll should also ascertain that there is teacher 
confidence in the professional competence and 
integrity of the administrative and supervisory 
staff to carry out an impartial merit salary system. 
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Environmental deterrents to the development 
of merit salaries include opposition to the merit 
pay movement, particularly if it comes from 
members of the local professional staff. Disregard 
for teacher opinion is a stumbling block to merit 
pay success. Overtly active promotion of merit 
pay from the state school board is also an in- 
fluence toward failure. 


The exploratory phase in the development of 
merit salaries. Once a favorable climate for merit 
salaries is ascertained, provisions for exploring 
possibilities further should include establishing 
a study committee of administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, school board members, and other lay 
people. In setting up this group, teachers should 
select their own representatives, and the local 
teachers’ association should be officially rep- 
resented. The study group should select its own 
chairman. It should work closely with the local 
teachers’ association, getting that group’s approval 
for the merit salary principle, and otherwise con- 
sulting regularly with the teachers’ organization. 
The study committee should initially have its 
functions well identified as an exploratory group, 
and should thereafter have freedom of action to 
chart its own course of study. 

Further refinements in the conditions during 
the study phase which lead to successful merit 
systems include an established plan for teachers 
on the planning committee to represent a con- 
stituent group, whose interests and preferences are 
voiced within the limits of the personal judgment 
of the representative. The superintendent’s role 
should be identified as that of a regular member 
of the study committee. Study by the group should 
include familiarization with relevant research, 
survey of merit salary practices, and survey of 
opinions in other school systems which have 
merit pay. In the local school system, opinions 
on acceptance of the principle of merit pay and 
willingness to have a merit salary system should 
be systematically determined. Following such 
study, the group conducting it should have the 
responsibility for recommending on the advisabil- 
ity of adopting a merit salary plan. If it is ad- 
vised, and if the local teachers’ association of- 
ficially approves the recommendation, the study 
group should be given the responsibility for de- 
vising a merit pay plan. 

In the study phase, the conditions which are 
deterrents to the continued development of suc- 
cessful merit plans include the exercise of strictly 
personal judgment by teacher representatives on 
the study group, without resort to group judg- 
ment. Also, lack of identification of the study 
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group’s functions, and either lack of approval or 
actual disapproval of the principle of merit pay 
by the local teachers’ association are strong in- 
fluences toward failure. 


The work of the planning committee. Subject 
to favorable conditions as revealed by the study 
group, actual planning of the merit salary system 
can begin with the study group becoming the 
planning committee. Fundamental in the merit 
salary plan should be provisions for flexibility in 
the evaluation of specialized personnel, identifica- 
tion of the personnel to evaluate teachers, and 
provision for discussion between evaluators and 
those evaluated. Also, standards for quality of 
work should be developed and evaluation of all 
professional staff members should be provided. 
The planning should actively involve the teacher 
representatives on the committee, and should 
provide for acceptance of the final merit plan by 
the teaching staff before it is actually adopted. 

Further assurance of success is provided by an 
unhurried approach which extends over two 
years or more from the beginning of initial study 
to adoption of merit pay. The planning group 
should constantly identify intermediate, sequential 
objectives aimed at the final goal of a merit pay 
plan. Additional advantageous provisions include 
development of standards for quantity of work 
and elimination of comparisons, to the fullest 
extent possible, in the evaluations of teachers. An 
intermediate decision on acceptance of plans for 
teacher evaluation should be made by teachers. 
Submission of the whole plan for community ap- 
proval, following acceptance by the teachers, pro- 
motes its eventual success. 

Lack of well defined purposes for the planning 
group, lack of teacher help in planning for teach- 
er evaluation, and either actual disapproval or 
lack of approval of the final plan by the local 
teachers’ association were key deterrents in the 
development of successful merit salaries. 


Continuing successful operation of merit sal- 
aries. For merit plans to continue successfully 
after they are adopted, certain fundamental pro- 
visions are essential. A committee should be es- 
tablished (or the planning committee should con- 
tinue to function) to assess the success of the 
plan and identify changes needed. This committee 
should be composed of representatives of all con- 
cerned groups, as was the original study com- 
mittee. Careful, considerate treatment should be 
given to teachers throughout the operation of a 
merit salary plan. These provisions apply: Ac- 
quaint teachers with their personal evaluations; 
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provide opportunity to appeal ratings and place- 
ments on the salary scale, with resultant review 
and adjustments if justified; acquaint new teachers 
with the merit salary provisions. 

Advantageous auxiliary provisions _ include 
these: All information regarding teachers’ per- 
sonal evaluations and salaries should be held ip 
confidence among those directly concerned. Con- 
tinuing means should be available for assessing 
the confidence of teachers in the competence 
and integrity of evaluators. A trial period should 
be established for the merit salary plan at the 
outset, and a course of action should be planned 
for the possible exigency of future discontinuation, 

There are a number of blocks to on-going suc- 
cess of merit salary plans. These include lack of 
continuing means of assessing teacher confidence 
in evaluators, lack of a committee to conduct 
on-going study, and lack of provision for appeal 
by teachers who are dissatisfied with the rating 
received or with their placement on the salary 
scale. Among the purposes of on-going study, ab- 
sence of the specific purposes of assessing success 
and determining changes needed in the merit sal- 
ary system is an influence toward failure. Also, 
lack of instruction to new teachers concerning 
provisions of the merit system has a negative in- 
fluence upon success. 


Factors having special significance for plan- 
ning merit salaries in large school systems, Re- 
spondents indicated that it is of greater importance 
in large than in small school systems that the 
state department of education stimulate an in- 
terest in merit salaries at the outset, that local 
teachers support the merit movement, and that 
support for the movement be solicited concur- 
rent with planning. It is also of special importance 
in large school systems that both teachers and 
administrators serve on the planning committee, 
that a poll be conducted to determine teacher 
confidence in the administration to carry out an 
impartial merit plan, and that the planning group 
have freedom of action to pursue its objectives. 
There should be provision for variations in the 
evaluations of specialized personnel, and com- 
parisons among personnel should be eliminated 
in evaluations. (In this study, a system was con- 
sidered to be large if it had more than 175 pro- 
fessional staff members.) 


Factors having special significance for plan- 
ning merit salaries in small school systems. In 
small school systems it is of special importance 
that teachers select their own representatives on 
the planning committee, approve the principle of 
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merit pay, and participate in devising a plan to 
evaluate teachers. Teachers should consult with 
the planning group throughout their work, giving 
final approval to the procedure for teacher evalu- 
ation and the over-all plan for merit salaries. It 
js most important in small school systems that 
the functions of the planning group be well de- 
fined, and that these functions include full re- 
sponsibility for devising a merit pay plan. Es- 

cially in small school systems, the merit plan 
should provide that teachers discuss their evalu- 
ations with the evaluators. (School systems were 
considered small when they had fewer than one 
hundred professional staff members. ) 


SOME AFTERTHOUGHTS 


SOME opponents hold that there is no such 
thing as a successful merit salary system. For 
them the above assertions are prima facie evi- 
dence not only of lack of discernment but also 
of gross ignorance in this field. Over-all, the liter- 
ature tends to indicate that those “in the know” 
are convinced that merit salaries are not work- 
able. Perhaps this is because the negative voice 
is not only the majority voice on this issue but 
the heated voice as well. 

One need only look at the length of time dur- 
ing which some merit salary systems have oper- 
ated to see that some exceptional ones have 
survived for long periods. A number continue 
with seeming success today. At the time this study 
was made, the median length of time in operation 
for included merit plans was five years. Time in 
effect varied from one year upward. In one case 
the superintendent said a plan had been in oper- 
ation at least twelve years. The literature indicated 
it had been in operation with continuous revision 
for at least twenty-five years. 

That merit salary systems can be successful 
is also indicated by the fact that twenty-two of 
thirty-three responding superintendents judged 
their merit salary plans successful. All but ten 
of the thirty-three superintendents founded their 
judgments upon staff member opinions, gathered 
through unbiased sampling or a complete poll. 
These judgments of superintendents were support- 
ed by the independent evaluations given by prin- 
cipals and supervisors. These personnel indicated 
that the planning procedures employed gave posi- 
tive rather than negative impetus to merit salary 
plans. 

One of the respondents in the study spoke to 
the last point. She is a principal working under 
perhaps the most successful teacher merit salary 
system in operation in our country today. 
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I was against this plan at the beginning. While 
serving as president of the local teachers’ group I 
realized how strong was the feeling in favor of it 
and went along. As time has passed I have become 
confident of its continued success here. There is no 
percentage cut off, so teachers feel that only their 
excellence is being evaluated. Even teachers who 
have been nominated but have not received the 
award feel the honor of being considered and have 
asked for help to further improve. 


While merit salaries can work, one is con- 
strained to recognize that it is the exception for 
them to work for long periods of time. Condi- 
tions must be favorable if success is to be realized. 
But is this cause for policy statements from our 
official professional organizations against at- 
tempts to implement a bright, shining, almost uni- 
versally-accepted principle? Are we who call our- 
selves a profession going to embrace union tactics 
as a policy, or are we going to continue to search 
for ways to distinguish between the true profes- 
sionals in our ranks and the practitioners of rule 
of thumb? 

There is a logical, sequential procedure to fol- 
low. Experienced people have suggested do’s and 
don’t’s and have identified those conditions which 
give a cue for discontinuation of further planning. 
There are no inexorable demands to persist in the 
development of a merit pay plan if unfavorable 
circumstances develop. Nor is it wrong to estab- 
lish a merit salary system and later discontinue 
it if the favorable conditions under which it once 
operated are altered and discontinuance seems 
wise. 

We should not close our minds to the possi- 
bility that merit salaries can work if conditions 
are favorable. Given a principle which is, in our 
belief, just, why should we by adopted policy 
of our professional organizations discourage at- 
tempts to apply it? Rather, as members not of a 
tradesman’s union but of a profession, should we 
not encourage those who have the conviction 
and the will to hammer away at solutions to the 
many problems involved in a merit salary sys- 
tem? Let us endorse the use of procedures which, 
when conditions are favorable, promise the great- 
est chances of success in establishing merit sal- 
aries. Let us encourage the operation of merit 
salary systems for lengths of time appropriate to 
the local situation, ever seeking to recognize in 
material ways those teachers whose superior ef- 
forts and ability produce results beyond normal 
expectancy. 





“Mere unassisted merit advances slowly, if—what is 
not very common—it advances at all.”—Samuel Johnson 





Florida’s Career Increment Plan 
By ED. HENDERSON 


N 1957 joint committees representing the Flor- 

ida Education Association, the Legislature, 

and the Governor, developed a program which 
brought about notable improvements in the sup- 
port of public education in Florida. In addition 
to a substantial increase in state appropriations, 
provisions for new sources of revenue for county 
schools, and authorization for a two-year study of 
public schools, the plan provided for a statewide 
experiment designed to identify master teachers. 
This experiment is termed “career increment.” 
The four-point program was agreed to only after 
several hundred leaders of the profession were as- 
sembled to consider it. 

Since 1957 all school districts in Florida have 
engaged in the effort to devise appropriate meas- 
uring instruments for identifying their most ef- 
fective teachers. Evaluation is done in each county 
by active professionals at the request, or with 
the permission, of those who are to be evaluated. 
Each county has its own evaluating team. Recom- 
mendations are made to the school board by this 
professional evaluating team for a career supple- 
ment to regular salary for the successful teachers. 

The regulations provide that the evaluative in- 
strument be developed by classroom teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and the superintendent, 
and that school board members and laymen may 
assist. However, the evaluation of a teacher’s 
ability and professional excellence must be done 
by his colleagues working in the instructional pro- 
gram of the school system. 

The program is recognized throughout the state 
as experimental in nature. It is designed to offer 
the career teacher an opportunity for financial 
recognition for outstanding professional excel- 
lence. The program requires that each school 
system provide a plan which offers to a teacher 
the opportunity to apply for such evaluation not 
later than the completion of the tenth year of 
teaching in the public schools of Florida, pro- 
vided the teacher holds a continuing contract 
(after three years’ probation) and is engaged in 
actual teaching or instructional services directly 
with pupils. 





MR. HENDERSON (Gamma Theta 159) is executive 
secretary of the Florida Education Association and 
editor of Florida Education, official journal of the 
FEA. His offices are at the FEA Building, 208 W. 
Pensacola St., Tallahassee. 


Not all of our counties have implemented the 
experiment, although all have reported plans to 
the State Board of Education; this was neces 
in order for them to receive approval of their 
1959-60 budgets. The program appears to be 
working with reasonable satisfaction in those 
counties where all of the professional personnel 
were permitted to have a part in developing the 
program and where all were kept informed as 
the plans developed. It appears not to be work- 
ing satisfactorily in those school systems where 
this overall participation was not achieved. 

There is a strong sentiment at the present, both 
among the profession and among segments of the 
public, that this plan should now be made option- 
al with the various school districts. 

Strictly speaking, our program cannot be con- 
sidered a “merit pay” plan. All teachers are paid 
on the basis of a fixed salary schedule, and the 
career increment is awarded above this only to 
experienced teachers who have been evaluated by 
their colleagues as superior professional people. In 
a publication titled “Guideposts for Developing 
Career Increment Programs for Florida’s Teach- 
ers,” the Florida Education Association and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction have 
called attention to some of the distinctions be- 
tween what we are trying to do in Florida and 
the older, often discredited merit rating programs: 


1. Merit rating is compulsory for all and re- 
quires that each teacher submit to the rating 
program. 

Career increment is on a voluntary basis and 
does not apply to any individual without his 
consent. 


2. Merit rating is an instrument of adminis- 
tration which provides a means of placing each 
individual in the salary schedule. 

Career increment is an opportunity for the 
career teacher and gives him a means of earn- 
ing additional income without leaving the class- 
room. 


3. Merit rating provides individual salaries 
based on a rating. 

Career increment provides a good salary 
schedule for all but permits increments over 
and above this schedule for exceptionally 
meritorious individuals. 

Most of the county systems followed the guide- 
lines of the above-mentioned document, which 
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was drafted in 1958 at a joint workshop in- 
volving personnel from many of the affected coun- 
ties. Among its suggestions were these: (1) The 
teacher should either apply for increment career 
recognition or approve the submission of his name 
by the building principal. (2) Supporting evidence 
should be submitted by the teacher to show his 
competency and contribution to the school and 
community as well as a reconimendation from his 
building principal. (3) The right of appeal should 
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be available to the teacher and a review board 
established. 

The Florida Education Association has gone 
on record as being willing to experiment with this 
program, and the organized profession has en- 
gaged in a good faith effort to find practical and 
fair measures for identifying master teachers. 

The association can supply copies of the 23- 
page guideposts booklet on a limited basis to 
study groups in other states. 





Winnetka Advisory Group Opposes Merit Pay 

» The following quotations come from the highly- 
publicized 1958 report of the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee on Teacher Salaries, Winnetka, III: 

“Superficially, the idea of merit rating is appeal- 
ing. We are inclined to assume that since human be- 
ings differ in their competencies, they should be 
rewarded according to their worth. This would call 
for some device that measures effectiveness of teach- 
ing, either subjectively or objectively. However, 
teaching is an art as well as a science. There is no 
known device which objectively measures teaching 
competency, even though this goal has been vigor- 
ously pursued by educators for many years. 

“But quite apart from the lack of valid founda- 
tions for measuring teaching competency, your com- 
mittee feels that the end purposes of education 
should be examined before assuming that merit 
rating has a place in education at this time. We 
found that education in Winnetka calls for a very 
high degree of cooperation and unity. We found 
that the pupil as the object of education is the 
product of many human influences, working in 
harmony and good faith. 

“If it is our purpose, and we believe it is, to de- 
sign compensation policies that will produce a better 
product, a better program, a better educational de- 
sign for Winnetka, we do not believe this would be 
achieved by merit rating. We do not feel that good 
teachers, now giving all the energy they can offer 
to children, will somehow discover more energy 
under a merit system. Nor do we feel that teachers 
with less devotion and concern will necessarily strug- 
gle to do better for reasons of such limited financial 
differential as can be incorporated in a merit salary 
device. This is primarily a problem of the adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff. We do not feel that the 
competitive implications of merit awards are con- 
sistent with the cooperative and mutually helpful 
practices which now characterize our faculty. We do 
not think the role of the superintendent as a leader 
and stimulator and object of faith and good will 
would be enhanced if he were also the rater, the dis- 
ributor of financial awards, the judge and jury, 
as well as counsel. 

“There is frequently a pre-disposition in favor 
of merit rating in principle on the part of business- 
men because of the generally prevailing business 


practice of seeking to compensate employees in terms 
of their relative worth. Even in business, however, 
where individual performance is much more sus- 
ceptible to objective measurement and evaluation, 
merit rating in the strict sense can be applied only 
to a limited degree. Salary differentials between var- 
ious jobs are primarily historical in character, or the 
result of competitive pressures, and only secondarily 
a consequence of rational determination. Salary dif- 
ferentials between individuals in the same job cate- 
gories are more often more a reflection of relative 
length of service than of measured difference in 
performance. This is not very different, although 
much less clear-cut, than general practice in edu- 
cation. 

“Most businessmen who have had experience with 
formal systems of rating employees on the elements 
comprising their jobs will testify to the artificiality 
and restricted value of such procedures, recognizing 
that in the end chief reliance is likely to be placed 
on judgments that are largely subjective. The classic 
industrial example of reward according to merit is 
found in systems of incentive compensation, where 
employees are paid on the basis of output. Such plans 
are clearly inapplicable to education for there is no 
way of measuring output on a “piece work” basis. 
Incentive methods of compensation, moreover, are 
likely to be complicated and to require considerable 
management. It has been one of the basic findings of 
human relations research in industry during the past 
quarter century that economic incentives have only 
limited utility in encouraging superior performance, 
and that they often create special problems of morale 
and of supervisory-employee relations. 

“In the opinion of the committee, the experience 
of industry does not indicate that merit rating as 
that term is generally understood could be success- 
fully adapted to education. However, we feel that 
the schedule and policy we have designed fulfill the 
desirable feature of acknowledging superior pro- 
fessional service where it is demonstrated. We be- 
lieve that inferior professional service can be treated 
as such under this schedule. Beyond these features 
we are not prepared to venture further in the merit 
field.” 

The Winnetka advisory committee included among 
its thirteen members a number of leading executives 
in Chicago business and industry. 
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Merit Rating Is Unsound 


By CARL J. MEGEL 


O other American institution is subject to 

sO many nostrums and panaceas as the 

public school system. Large classes taught 
by television, the use of untrained teacher aides, 
and the revival of a previously discredited merit 
rating plan for determining teachers’ salaries are 
among the most recent of these questionable reme- 
dies. 

Basing teachers’ salaries on a merit rating plan 
is educationally unsound. It was administratively 
impossible thirty years ago and school systems 
were unwise to try it; its use is even more un- 
wise in our technological society today. 

During the past ten years thousands and thou- 
sands of qualified teachers have left the teaching 
profession to take better paying jobs in business 
and industry. In 1939 the average public school 
teacher’s salary in the United States was $2,029 
as compared to $1,240 for production workers. 
Today the average salary of the classroom teacher 
is $4,406, compared with $4,612 for production 
workers. 

In our American society salary is an inescap- 
able measure of the desirability of any job. An 
individual who has difficulty in paying for the 
barest livelihood essentials is deprived of status 
and prestige in the community in which he lives. 
The great majority of our teachers fall into this 
category, since only 21 per cent of all classroom 
teachers earn more than $5,000 per year. 

It is astonishing that in this wealthy nation of 
ours 17 per cent of all classroom teachers earn 
$3,500 or less. This means that the vast majority 
of teachers—62 per cent—earn between $3,500 
and $4,999. Small wonder, during the period of 
the highest cost of living in our history, that pres- 


MR. MEGEL is president of the 60,000-member 
American Federation of Teachers, whose offices are 
at 28 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. A veteran class- 
room teacher, Megel is now serving his ninth year 
as A.F.T. president, having been elected to a fifth 
two-year term last August. 


sures for more adequate salaries for teachers have 
developed. 

Increased teachers’ salaries, however, can be ob- 
tained only by securing additional school revenue, 
We need more money to secure and hold the 
teachers we sorely need. Instead of realistically 
tackling the job of financing adequate education 
for the children of our nation, certain individuals 
and agencies are proposing substitutes. A salary 
plan based upon merit rating is one of the pana- 
ceas offered in this cure-all medicine kit. 

It is significant that proposals for merit rating 
have always been accented in times of high living 
costs. They are offered as lures to teachers by 
school administrators searching for ways to save 
their schools without the tax cost of across-the- 
board pay increases. 

Proponents of the plan include inexperienced 
but school-minded businessmen, a few university 
professors, school boards, and school superin- 
tendents. 

In New York State, merit pay for teachers won 
the endorsement of the State Council of City 
and Village School Superintendents. 

The Connecticut Education Association, at its 
convention in May, supported merit rating for 
classroom teachers in limited form. The Oregon 
Education Association supports the idea of con- 
tinued study of merit rating, while the Utah 
Education Association is offering no opposition to 
the merit plan proposed by the Utah Merit Study 
Committee. 

The American Federation of Teachers, repre- 
senting classroom teachers, has vigorously op- 
posed this specious practice for more than thirty 
years. Our organization has seen merit rating 
fail in city after city. We have seen school board 
after school board abandon it as unworkable 
and not conducive to improved educational prac- 
tice. 

The American Federation of Teachers knows 
that merit rating is a device designed to wreck 
the single salary schedule and to make teaching 
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rewards appear higher than they are. We know 
that merit increases will be given to a relatively 
few teachers in order to blunt demands for across- 
the-board increases for all teachers. 

Ideally, to speak of basing teachers’ salaries 
on merit rating sounds completely plausible. But 
it is the impossibility of fairly judging and rating 
one teacher above another on a dollar and cents 
basis which makes the merit system unworkable. 
Experience has shown that the only way to pro- 
tect the superior teacher from unfair, inadequate, 
inept, or vindictive rating is by the use of an 
adequate single salary schedule based upon train- 
ing and experience. 

Basing teachers’ salaries on a merit rating plan 
is educationally and professionally unsound for 
the following reasons: 


1. Merit rating cannot fairly evaluate the true 
effectiveness of teaching. The student is the end 
product of teaching. The aims of education are: 
a) to impart knowledge; b) to teach the student 
to think; c) to instill proper attitudes and moral 
standards; d) to secure right social behavior. 

All of these, with the possible exception of 
the first, are to some extent intangibles; they are 
difficult or impossible to measure. The contribu- 
tion any one teacher makes to the accomplish- 
ment of these objectives in one child or group of 
children cannot be measured on a dollars and 
cents basis. The true results of teaching may not 
materialize until much later in student life. 


2. Merit rating rewards conformity. The teach- 
er who wishes to advance under a merit rating 
plan feels compelled to conform to the opinion 
of the rater. His activities, otherwise original or 
creative, become submissive to the wishes of the 
higher authority who does the rating. 

Conformity is the aim of the authoritarian. 
Conformity is the antithesis of democracy. And 
conformity is the enemy of academic freedom. The 
exercise of an individual’s right to differ without 
fear is essential in a free society. 

Academic freedom is weakened whenever merit 
rating or any other device prevents all teachers 
from giving a rational account of their position 
on vital community issues. Teachers and educators 
must state frankly where they stand on matters 
of deep public concern. To forfeit the right to 
take a position and express it would result in 
the inevitable loss not only of this right but also 
of others by default. As educators, we must 
always speak upon issues of deep public concern, 
in order to maintain the respect our opportuni- 
ties deserve. 
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3. Merit rating similarly puts a premium on 
the absence of teacher problems. Official ratings 
are usually made by supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents, deans, and college presidents. The 
basic role accepted for these people is to advise 
and guide teachers. The specter of rating tied 
to salary disturbs the friendly and frank relations 
that must exist between teacher and superior. 
Fear of trying out new ideas under the eye of a 
routine administrator is not conducive to better 
education for children. Ratings are often de- 
termined on the basis of activities which are to- 
tally unrelated or only remotely related to the 
classroom, such as friendship, the authoring of 
books, political and social status, and community 
activities. 


4. Merit rating fosters a competitive rather 
than a cooperative spirit. Cooperative activities 
are often sacrificed by teachers competing for fa- 
vorable ratings. This often results in ostentatious 
teaching rather than professional teaching. The 
student is exploited in the process. Apple-polish- 
ing by teachers and merit rating go hand in hand. 


5. Merit rating strikes at the security of the 
teacher. Under a rating system, teachers con- 
stantly live and work in an atmosphere of limita- 
tion. Their lives are permeated and circumscribed 
by fear. For example: a) A teacher’s sense of 
freedom to join and become active in certain civic, 
professional, and political organizations deterio- 
rates if it is known that a rater is not favorably dis- 
posed toward these groups. b) A teacher is re- 
luctant to offer even constructive criticism con- 
cerning any phase of school operation or policy if 
he feels that so doing will jeopardize his rating. 
c) Salary increases for teachers based upon rat- 
ings by the administration also weaken teacher 
tenure and place teachers again in the impotent 
position of bargaining individually with the ad- 
ministration over salary. The result is servility 
and submissiveness; teacher initiative is replaced 
with fear. A frightened teacher is a poor teacher 
for the sons and daughters of true Americans, 
especially in this age of anxiety. 


6. Rating systems disregard the type of environ- 
ment in which a teacher teaches. School facilities 
are not equal in the approximately 54,000 school 
districts of America. In some areas classes are 
held in old shacks, garages, churches, and base- 
ments. Money spent on teaching equipment dif- 
fers. A million and a half boys and girls are 
on double shifts. We cannot overlook the fact 
that even the most experienced teacher cannot do 
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as well under such environment as in the better 
equipped buildings. No rating system could take 
account of so many pathetic irregularities. 


7. Merit rating cannot improve the quality of 
education. Recently it was my privilege to partici- 
pate in a debate in which two school board mem- 
bers supporting merit rating agreed that its use 
was desirable only if it improved the quality of 
education. Whereupon I posed this question: 
“How can merit rating improve education when 
teachers are almost unanimously opposed to it? 
Merit ratings are, by and large, conceived by non- 
teaching groups and imposed upon a teaching 
faculty against its wishes. How can such a plan 
produce improved education?” No satisfactory 
answer to this question has ever been given. 


8. Merit rating is a dangerous mirage and can- 
not and will not relieve the teacher shortage. A 
young teachers college graduate is not attracted 
by an imaginary dollar sign attainable if and 
when some ill-defined, undetermined, indefinite 
production quota has been attained. The prospec- 
tive teacher in the twentieth century wants to know 
how much money he is going to get in exchange 
for professional service he has obtained training 
to give. Merit rating creates a salary maximum 
which few teachers will ever attain. Consequently, 
teacher morale is lowered, deeper frustrations are 
created, and wholesome teacher-pupil relation- 
ships are jeopardized. 

Merit rating must not be advanced as a smoke 
screen behind which already inadequate teachers’ 
salaries become static. It must not be advanced for 
the purpose of diverting energies now focused 
on improving pathetically low teacher salaries into 
a campaign to fight an unworkable, undemocratic, 
and educationally unsound rating plan. 

It is worth repeating: No way of rating the ef- 
fectiveness of one teacher above another on a 
dollars and cents basis has ever been devised. 
The very structure of merit rating makes it an 
instrument for faculty favoritism that creates a 
political bureaucracy in systems adopting it. 


9. Merit rating plans do not reward good teach- 
ers for superior work. They set up false salary 
maximums that lead the public to believe its 
teachers are being paid fabulous salaries. 

Merit rating attempts to outwit pressures to 
increase the number of teachers and the necessity 
for them to learn more and more as our scientific 
knowledge progresses. Our country now faces a 
shortage of approximately 200,000 qualified 
teachers. The result has been a lowering of edu- 
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cational standards and the employment of up. 
qualified persons. 

A current American Federation of Teachers 
survey shows salaries paid degree-holding teach- 
ers in the fifty states range from a low of $2,794 
a year for beginning teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree to a high of $6,150. 

Ten per cent of the nation’s 1,350,000 teachers 
leave the profession annually because they have 
for too long been given the accolade of profession- 
alism without professional recognition and status, 

Merit rating plans will neither hold competent 
teachers nor attract prospective teachers. A sound, 
satisfactory salary schedule will interest compe- 
tent, capable young men and women in choosing 
teaching as a lifetime career; while at the same 
time such a schedule will permit the experienced 
teachers to perform their services in an atmos- 
phere of dignity and personal satisfaction. 


THE A.F.T. ALTERNATIVE 


HE American Federation of Teachers is ad- 
vocating a realistic salary schedule which starts 
at $6,000 for all teachers and reaches a maximum 
of $14,000 in eight years with an additional spread 
of up to $500 for training beyond the B.A. degree. 
1. Such a salary schedule will make teachers’ 
incomes competitive with those of other profes- 
sions requiring comparable education. 

2. Such a schedule will make the teaching pro- 
fession sufficiently attractive to encourage many 
more students to enter it. 

3. Such a schedule will prevent the exodus of 
qualified teachers into business and industry. 

4. Such a schedule will restore the individual 
initiative, encouraged by a competitive free enter- 
prise system, so basic in our democratic society. 

Other sound solutions advocated by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers for alleviating the 
teaching shortages are the following: 

1. Reasonable class sizes in modern buildings 
equipped for instruction in this age. 

2. Enactment of tenure laws (or better ones) 
in every state to protect all teachers against ar- 
bitrary discharge and enabling them to achieve 
career status. 

3. Adequate accumulative sick leave, and hos- 
pitalization insurance paid for by school systems. 

4. Supplementation of retirement pensions with 
social security. 

5. Published school personnel procedures. 

6. Free and uninterrupted lunch periods. 

Until these goals are reached and educational 
nostrums harassing teachers are corrected or elim- 
inated, we will be unable to get and keep enough 
qualified teachers to staff our schools. 
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The Business Fraternity Speaks 
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Merit Rating—Key to Better 


Pay and Better Teaching 


N this period of intense interest in education 

among many elements of the entire com- 

munity, the point of view of at least some 
members of the business fraternity may be of 
interest to those whose careers lie totally within 
the field of education. With this thought in mind, 
and writing from a background of personal and 
family association with school affairs, I should 
like to dedicate this article to a simple thesis: 
That the development of merit recognition (or, 
to use less controversial wording, performance 
recognition) is absolutely essential to the con- 
tinued improvement of teachers’ pay, perform- 
ance, position in the social scale, and professional 
status. 

This is a strong statement flying in the face of 
majority opinion of most teacher’s groups and 
challenging much that is now accepted practice. 
Let us see whether it can be defended. 

First, it will be interesting to investigate the 
four “P’s”—pay, performance, position, and pro- 
fession—to see the effect of performance com- 
pensation or its omission. Then we may analyze 
the questions that are raised in criticism of merit 
systems and compare them with other experiences 
within the national occupational spectrum. And, 
finally, we will look at some possibilities for de- 
bate and discussion dealing with the big issues of 
“how.” 


HE first of our four “P’s” in a sense reflects 
all the others, and of course they are all in- 
terrelated. But to many people who are choosing 
or continuing a career, pay is the initial question. 
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By E. A. HARTSOOK 


Can we, then, expect to see top-flight pay for 
teachers without a pay scale that recognizes and 
encourages performance? Perhaps we can even 
turn this around again. If all doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, or scientists knew precisely what they 
would be paid throughout their careers, and that 
it would have no bearing on their individual per- 
formance (all with the same training would be 
paid alike), would ambitious young people choose 
these professions? Or, would we pay a doctor we 
know to be marginally competent the same fees we 
pay an outstanding practitioner? 

I think the answer is negative. And to those 
who say “but teaching is different” I ask: Can 
you really expect our communities to pay all 
teachers the same amount they would willingly 
pay the really able persons? 

This question must be resolved one way or the 
other. Either we pay in relation to performance, 
with high salaries possible to those who earn 
them, or we accept the fact that the good teachers 
will always be underpaid because the community 
is not willing to pay the average at the level of the 
best. The question cannot be begged. If we want 
top people we have to pay for them and encourage 
them to stay in their field. But this is impossible 
without performance recognition. 


A TEACHER SO GOOD SHE QUIT 


HAVE a friend who quit teaching because she 

was so good she was imposed upon. She work- 
ed hard and lovingly, and more and more prob- 
lem children were given to her because she did so 
much for them. But this meant night work and 
weekend preparation. Other teachers who were not 
so involved, or interested, were paid as much or 
more. Eventually the lack of recognition had its 
effect and this girl quit teaching. She felt she 
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could not be happy if she did not do her best. 
But she also could not reconcile herself to the 
evident unfairness of a compensation system that 
failed to reward competence. 

Again, there is another side to this coin. I 
have talked with many teachers and administra- 
tors who are proud of their schools and of the 
product they turn out and yet are seriously con- 
cerned about the numerous teachers and admin- 
istrators who are “just getting by.” Unfortunately, 
it seems that many human beings will do no more 
in life than they have to—and this applies to 
teachers as well as businessmen, scientists, or 
common laborers. If you guarantee a job and fix 
the compensation exclusive of performance, there 
will be many who will simply drift along doing 
as little as possible. Admittedly, there are prob- 
lems that go with competition, but unless there 
are some incentive drives it seems inevitable that 
performance will falter. So, without performance 
recognition, we continually risk the loss of highly 
competent, well-motivated people and a continual 
failure to meet the performance standards we de- 
sire to establish. 


IMPROVING THE TEACHER’S 
SOCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


E hear a great deal about the importance 

of improving. or restoring, the teacher’s 
position in our society. My feeling is that this 
position is still reasonably high, but that the 
reason it is not higher, and may have deteriorated 
somewhat, is contained in much that we have 
just discussed. The general social community is 
used to evaluation by competence and expects 
the challenges of competitive incentives to be 
brought into play. When it realizes that a group 
within the community is not faced with these 
challenges, there is bound to be serious question- 
ing. 

Now, in addition to this, if performance lags 
(even in relatively few cases) and if evidently 
competent people are going into activities other 
than teaching, then the community is certain to re- 
act unfavorably. The error in the demand for im- 
proved status for teachers is in the assumption 
that status in the community is somehow con- 
ferred antiseptically. Status is seldom, if ever, 
“conferred.” It is earned, earned by the perform- 
ance and evident competence of the practitioner. 

If the compensation policies for teachers do 
not encourage the best people to go into the field 
and do not foster top-flight performance, they are 
directly affecting the status of the teacher. In- 
stead of demanding recognition, it would seem 
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that responsible teacher groups should do all tha 
they can to encourage policies that will help ear 
recognition. 


Mer teachers, I believe, want to be consid. 

ered “professional” people. They want the 
art or practice of teaching to be a recognized 
profession alongside law or medicine or engineer. 
ing. Certainly there is much to be said for the 
concept of teaching as a basic profession on which 
our society builds. But what are some of the 
hallmarks of the extremely difficult concept of 
“professionalism”? Among them, surely, is the 
idea that it is not enough to be well trained, 
Competence must be demonstrated—and profes. 
sional status achieved—through continued credit. 
able performance on the job. 

What encourages the individual in law or med- 
cine or engineering to do an outstanding job, to 
drive himself continually to study and to improve? 
In some cases it is pure dedication. But in most 
cases I suspect it is the recognition, financially, 
that may be achieved by the outstanding prac- 
titioner. 

The definition of “profession” is not clear or 
absolute. In its essence, it becomes an applied 
description through acceptance by the intellectual 
community first and the general community sec- 
ond. If the community is conditioned to accept 
the idea of performance at a high level related 
to compensation as a sign of professional attain- 
ment, policies within education that defeat this 
idea are inevitably going to limit the acceptance 
of teaching as a profession. 

Thus from the standpoint of the four “P’s”— 
pay, performance, position, and profession—we 
find a direct correlation between performance (or 
merit) compensation and the attainment of goals 
that teachers want. And, really, they are not goals 
that only teachers want, they are goals desired 
by the whole community. More widely, I believe, 
than some are willing to recognize, our people 
know that good teaching comes ahead of other 
things—ahead of arguments over curriculum, or 
buildings, or keeping up with the Russians, or 
even material comforts. Our people want quality 
teaching, and they are willing to recognize it. But 
it is difficult to see how present attitudes can 
shift until quality performance is the basic requite- 
ment for success in education. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST MERIT PAY 


LE us now turn to the two principal arguments 
against merit pay: It can’t be done or I! 
shouldn’t be done. 
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First, there are those who sincerely believe that 
financial incentives have no place in education, 
that competition among teachers is a bad concept. 
This position, of course, relates to the need for 
dedication in the ideal teacher and to the im- 

rtance of the teacher remaining free to think 
and act in the realm of the mind without devoting 
ime and effort to jockeying with his peers for 
more money. 

To a certain extent, | am sympathetic to this 
concern. The question of the role of incentives and 
competition in society has been important in philo- 
sophical discussion from the time of the Greeks, 
and much current business writing is concerned 
with fostering individual creativeness and avoid- 
ing shortsighted or rigid molds that limit growth 
and effectiveness. Surely it would be an error to 
say that there are absolute answers here, or that 
competition for financial reward is an ideal pre- 
scription for all our ills. It isn’t. But neither is 
surgery an ideal treatment for cancer. Someday 
we may have better answers, but we must deal 
with today’s problems today. 

It seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
mankind is still subject to laziness, to sloppiness, 
(0 procrastination—and that in all but the un- 
usual case it takes competition to force perform- 
ance. Actually, competition can be a tonic to an 
awakened mind and, if held within appropriate 
bounds, a stimulant to the kind of intellectual 
growth we should expect in our society. 

The answer to criticism of merit pay on the 
grounds that competition is bad in teaching, then, 
is that as yet there is no known way to stimulate 
and require performance that can replace it. We 
may agree that the competition should be con- 
trolled to some extent, and deal with that when 
we come later to the question of “how.” 

We now come to the second criticism: It 
can't be done. Or, at least, it can’t be done fairly 
and ina manner that will gain acceptance from the 
teachers who have to put up with it. 

Here again we are forced to admit at the start 
that this criticism has merit—that there is no 
known ideal answer. Certainly, any merit system 
will have faults. There will be cases of favoritism, 
of unfairness for one reason or another. But be- 
cause some patients are lost due to cancer surgery, 
do we say that surgery will not be used? Of course 
not! We accept the fact of imperfect solutions 
and make the best of them if, on balance, we are 
moving in the right direction. 

_It is undoubtedly true that quality teaching 
is hard to evaluate, but almost all of our school 
ystems view appointment as a new principal, or 
assignment as a central office coordinator or su- 
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pervisor, as a “promotion”—and we add sig- 
nificant money to the pay check in the process. 
How were these choices made? Most systems use 
a probationary period for new teachers coming 
into the schools, during which the teacher may 
be retained or dismissed free of tenure restrictions. 
How are these decisions made? There are school 
systems around the country that use performance 
criteria successfully in their salary schedules. (The 
effective program in suburban St. Louis was de- 
scribed this summer at San Jose State College 
in meetings on this subject in which I participat- 
ed.) Other systems have created special “master 
teacher” positions that recognize the superior per- 
former both by title and money. Why do these 
programs work, on balance, reasonably well? 

It seems evident that the problem of evaluation 
can be dealt with—in fact is being dealt with— 
on a workable if not ideal basis. It is inherent to 
the administration of our schools, to the training 
of teachers, to the counseling and advising of 
teachers on the job, and to the “promotion” of 
teachers to higher-paid positions. And yet it 
seems a shame to be in a mold that usually re- 
quires a teacher to become a coordinator or ad- 
ministrator in order to receive more money when 
it is just possible that that person’s great interest 
and ability lies in being a good teacher. 

Surely there are no perfect answers to the 
problems of evaluation, but defeatism by the 
“can’t do it” route seems to be no answer at all. 


THE BIG QUESTION: HOW? 


| dealing with this question, I think we should 

say at the start that the specific answers must 
come from the people who know the problem 
best—those who are working in education. No 
outsider has the right, or th: knowledge, to be 
too specific. There are special problems in educa- 
tion that are unique and require unique answers. 
But this does not mean that outside experience 
and study is totally inapplicable. 

There is a great body of knowledge that has 
been developed through study and application 
and that can be investigated for tentative con- 
clusions. The academic and industrial literature 
is full of the subject, and consultants and in- 
dustrial practitioners exist who have spent life 
careers in this field. This knowledge should be 
thoroughly and objectively studied and used by 
those in education who are concerned with the 
compensation problem. 

It is also important to dispel one recurring but 
erroneous idea. There is a prevalent belief that 
industry merit evaluation is easier and fairer 
than evaluation would be in teaching because there 
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are specific dollar-and-cents criteria to use in in- 
dustry. 

This is simply not true. Let us look at the 
points on which a typical industry evaluation is 
based. They include: knowledge of work, planning 
and organizing, analytical ability, judgment, alert- 
ness, initiative, dependability, volume of work, 
quality of work, safety, personality, leadership, de- 
velopment of men. To what extent are these 
criteria specific? To what degree do they avoid 
judgment and insure absolute fairness and lack of 
bias by evaluators? Or, in the case of a research 
scientist working in new conceptual areas, for ex- 
ample, how clear is the dollar-and-cents relation- 
ship to desired performance? Obviously, all of 
these factors are intangibles and subject to the 
same type of “can’t do” arguments that are found 
in criticism of performance pay for teachers. 

Industry is living with the problem and the 
incentive schemes, on balance, are working rea- 
sonably well. In some areas it may be necessary 
to protect against the excesses of competition by 
using floor salaries from which merit variation 
departs and by using committees made up of a 
person’s recognized peers to make the evaluation 
or advise on it. Many of these limitations and pro- 
tective techniques have been developed in detail 
and are now part of everyday application. Fur- 
ther, any good merit program is based on a sound 
administrative program that includes careful or- 
ganization study, job analysis, written job de- 
scriptions that are thorc ighly studied and pub- 
licized, and broad review of comparative salary 
programs and levels throughout the country. 

These programs are now reasonably sophisti- 
cated and do a surprisingly good job of combining 
the ideal of incentive stimulus to performance 
with corrective control over excessive competition 
or evaluation bias. While the lessons learned by 
industry may not be directly applicable to teach- 
ing, there seems to be ample reason to believe 
that much of value is available for use. Coupled 
with the experience gained by experimental pro- 
grams in some of our schools—and the approach- 
es used in many private schools and colleges— 
there is a base to build upon. 

The first necessary step is the bringing together 
of business and education leaders and consultants 
after appropriate study of the existing literature. 
I feel sure that American industry is more than 
willing to participate in these efforts if there are 
those in education who will sincerely dedicate 
themselves to the task. Initial efforts would be 
in the major population areas and academic com- 
munities, but news of successful results would 
travel rapidly. Interest in the education depart- 
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ments in our colleges (including graduate rp. 
search), plus study and experimentation in maj 
school systems is most urgently needed. Progress 
cannot be too rapid. But, if a means is foung 
to bring together responsible people with ade. 
quate experience in a relatively objective atmos. 
phere, progress can be made. Industry and busi. 
ness are ready to help. Are leaders in education 
prepared to push ahead? 


IF our society is to encourage its able young 
people to go into teaching and to honor those 
who choose this calling, top grade teaching per- 
formance must be a first priority item. If the 
high-performance teacher is to receive the com- 
pensation he deserves and if teachers are to be 
encouraged continually to improve their work, 
performance must be of first importance. 

There are qualified people who maintain that 
the most important problem in education js 
performance compensation because, without it, 
enough qualified people will not come to or stay 
in the field. Surely it is unfortunate to penalize 
the highly qualified to placate the average. This 
is especially true since without qualified teachers 
all other problems are not really solvable. 

No absolute answer is possible and no outsider 
can supply the specifics. The challenge is to those 
now in education who are willing to worry about 
the problem and take advantage of the experience 
that is available. If the best is to be encouraged 
above the average or the barely passable—if the 
goals of pay, performance, position, and profession 
are to be realized—the problem of performance 
recognition must be met. And it must be met ina 
spirit of positive determination by the people 
who have the most to gain by its solution—the 
teachers themselves. 





From Pigsty to Palace 

Kung-Sun Hung was in early life a swineherd. 
But in 124 B.C. he became prime minister of China 
by following the civil service route to success. 

The theory and implementation of testing were 
first conceived in China. Competitive civil service 
examinations, for example, were in use for more than 
2,000 years before their alleged “invention” in 
nineteenth-century England. 

According to Herrlee G. Creel, chairman of the 
Department of Oriental Languages and Civilizations 
at the University of Chicago, a highly organized 
bureacuracy had evolved in China by the second cen- 
tury B.C., in which use was made of civil service 
examinations, regular merit rating of officials, im- 
pressive statistical controls, are careful budgeting 
procedures. 








A Teacher Sounds Off 





Why I Oppose Selectzve Merit Pay 


By IRVING KATZ 


ELECTIVE merit pay is the thing I oppose. 
The term merit rating, which is more widely 
favored, is inexact and deceptive. Innocuous 

merit rating systems, such as exist in most school 
districts, are noncontroversial. 

By selective merit pay (to be called simply 
merit pay in the rest of this article) I mean an 
arrangement whereby a school board institutes 
several categories of elementary and secondary 
teachers based on “merit,” sets up limitations 
upon advancement from one category to the next, 
and pays each group a different salary; all this 
apart from the usual differentials stemming from 
type of position, length of service, and number of 
college degrees. If nearly everyone is paid the 
higher salary upon meeting certain easy require- 
ments, then there is no longer a merit pay plan 
but merely another increment or two, and who 
would quarrel with that? 

Testimony that a merit pay plan is working suc- 
cessfully in this or that town leaves me uncon- 
vinced, no matter how eminent the witnesses. I 
prefer the evidence of my own knowledge of 
teachers and their superiors, and of my observa- 
tion of how merit pay actually worked in one 
school system, my own. After functioning for 
about twenty years, it was scrapped about the 
year 1942, to the delight not only of the 80 
per cent of the teachers who had been doomed to 
exclusion from the highest paid group but even 
of some of the other 20 per cent who had won 
their way into the favored circle. Indeed, prin- 
cipals and superintendents were reported glad to 
see the thing go. 

No doubt some classroom teachers can be 
found who favor a merit pay system, but many 
more oppose it for good, professional, ethical 
reasons, not jealousy or personal fear. Their opin- 
ion of any selective merit pay plan, even the 
Lieberman proposal* (which, by the way, has a 
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few meritorious ideas that deserve consideration 
for purposes other than merit rating) may be 
summarized in the following statements: 


1. A completely fair and honest merit pay 
system is inherently an impossibility. Granted 
that there is a wide range in quality of work 
among teachers, as among all other people, who 
this side of heaven can precisely measure degrees 
of merit, draw a line somewhere between top and 
bottom, then—with justice—announce that only 
those above the line qualify for a better salary? 
The longer the checklists of attributes that define 
the “superior” teacher—and some of the lists are 
ridiculously long—the more confusing they be- 
come. Greatness in a teacher, like greatness in 
an artist, may go unnoticed for years by anyone 
except a few of his more serious students and by 
some of his peers. 


2. The net effect of merit pay is discontent, 
friction, and discord within a school staff. True 
enough, merit pay did not cause severe demoral- 
ization in my own school system back in the 
1930’s, but remember that teacher militancy was 
tempered then by the great economic depression. 


3. Merit pay must inevitably weaken critical 
attitudes, the spirit of inquiry, democracy in 
school administration, even academic freedom 
itself, things that all teachers supposedly admire 
and desire. A “strong” principal, superintendent, 
or board president acquires a handy weapon to 
enforce the unquestioning obedience that often 
goes under the name of “professional loyalty.” 
A democratic-minded principal or superintendent 
(and I believe this description fits the majority 
of present-day administrators) finds himself sur- 
rounded by sycophants; he is appalled at the re- 
sponsibility of having to favor some of his teachers 
above others. 


4. Many absurdly contradictory and unjust 
conditions inevitably arise: Example A—Teach- 
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ers who may be very ordinary in the classroom 
are classified as superior because of their popular- 
ity in the school, or their prominence in church 
or civic affairs, or their imposing appearance, or 
seniority, or accuracy in clerical detail, or author- 
ship of a textbook, or for less worthy reasons than 
any of these. Example B—Amassing of graduate 
credits or participation in extracurricular activities 
frequently becomes the criterion of professional 
excellence, when any child knows that they do 
not necessarily have any connection with in- 
structional zeal and skill. On the contrary, teach- 
ers may become so busy and fatigued from their 
other commitments and involvements that they 
have no time and strength left for a first rate 
teaching job. Example C—Even in our honorable 
profession there are a few who present a great 
show in the classroom while a visiting adminis- 
trator is observing, but teach in lazy fashion 
most of the time, do the barest minimum of paper 
marking, and conduct a planless, disorganized 
course. Yet just such charlatans sometimes have 
the knack of impressing administrators and win- 
ning high ratings. Example D—The single salary 
scale being so prevalent nowadays, a teacher of 
first grade classes. or a teacher of one of the 
vacuous snap subjects out on the fringe of the 
curriculum, may be in a higher salary bracket 
than numerous teachers of geometry or chemistry 


or foreign language who are as_ experienced, 
skilled, and industrious—and superior intellect- 
ually. 

5. Merit pay is a cheap scheme to make 
teachers’ salaries seem to be higher than they are 
in actuality. It does not fool the teachers, of 





“Here come those damn Greeks again, bearing gifts.” 
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course. It fools the public. Most serious, it de. 
ceives innocent young prospective teachers. As 
evidence of the skinflint appeal of merit pay, | 
may cite the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin’; 
habitual reaction to the teachers’ annual Polite 
appeal that the local salaries be raised a mite 
closer to those now prevailing in scores of pro- 
gressive communities across the United States. The 
Bulletin’s standard editorial on the subject ex. 
presses shock that teachers even mention money, 
teasingly hints that many are worth less than 
they are now getting, but comes forward with a 
generous idea: that a few who really pour blood 
and sweat into their work be tossed some addi- 
tional coins by the school board. Merit pay! 


FACING THE INSISTENT QUESTION 


Hv! NG delivered my blows against merit pay, 

I am still confronted with the insistent ques- 
tion, “What about the great differences in quality 
of teacher performance? Is it fair to pay all teach- 
ers equally, the worst and the best?” 

For the purpose of making my answer clear, 
allow me to classify my fellow teachers into four 
types: (a) the hopelessly incompetent, (b) the 
weak but reclaimable, (c) the routine type, (d) 
the very good. 

A proven incompetent simply does not belong 
in our profession, and no tenure law should pro- 
tect him from dismissal. Every profession has its 
share, but I am afraid that somewhat more than 
our rightful portion have gained admission in re- 
cent years, because school boards have been will- 
ing to meet the teacher shortage in this way rather 
than to take the obvious but difficult measures 
necessary to keep up professional standards. My 
second group, weak but reclaimable, needs plenty 
of help but should get it. Teachers in this cate- 
gory need two kinds of stimulation, the kind that 
comes from wise, firm supervision, and also the 
kind that comes from improved status for all 
teachers. The weak teacher who fails to respond 
within a reasonable period of time must be re- 
classified into category (a), the incompetent. 

As for the routine type, the teacher whose 
work is unquestionably satisfactory but hardly 
more, I am willing to hazard a flat assertion 
without the backing of research data: nearly 
every such teacher will make a substantial im- 
provement if also given the benefit of the two 
kinds of stimulation mentioned above. He needs 
the encouragement and lift that must follow dras- 
tic improvements in salary, working conditions, 
and status within the school bureaucracy. He also 
needs the guidance, leadership, and close at- 
tention that come from well organized supervision. 
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of which there is not nearly enough in most 
American schools. Looking at the matter another 
way, | may seem to be defending the teacher who 
is lazy and indifferent because he is poorly paid. 
No, I do not defend him. It is deplorable that 
teachers should retaliate in such a manner, but— 
like it or not—some teachers and most other peo- 
ple put much less spirit into their work when 
they are mistreated. 

In contrast to the three types described above, 
we have the whole broad range of good teachers, 
who in my opinion constitute the largest of the 
four categories. To describe them would require 
a book. Many are brilliant ornaments to the pro- 
fession, imaginative, progressive, zestful. Others 
are unassuming, quiet, perhaps conventional in 
method, yet in their own modest way effective and 
inspiring. (But great people, out of sheer earnest- 
ness, may be heretical in their views, reluctant to 
ive unquestioning obedience. Under merit pay, 
what happens to their ratings for cooperation?) 
These dedicated teachers do a first-rate classroom 
job, which they unfailingly treat as paramount, 
then give their spare time toward extra help to 
students, professional committees, serious cul- 
tural pursuits, independent study, or other im- 
portant things. Some of them may eventually be 
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rewarded by promotions. However, others do not 
seek promotion and never win any other material 
recognition, an injustice which merit rating 
schemes would allegedly correct. I disagree. There 
are two better ways. First, pay the teachers, gen- 
erously, for additional time spent on school ac- 
tivities. Why only the coaches? Second, extend the 
opportunities for promotion, and occasionally give 
the nonconformist a chance. 

The solutions that I have sketched will go far 
toward answering another great question with 
which merit pay advocates are concerned: How 
are we to attract abler people to the profession? 
In common with most teachers, I have a better 
answer than merit pay. Just make it a better pro- 
fession for all. Thus we shall get the best pos- 
sible new teachers and make better ones out of 
those we have. 

But merit pay? To the rank and file it is taking 
on some aspects of a nationwide conspiracy. The 
very expression merit rating, when intended to 
mean merit pay, has the sound of double-talk. It 
is distressing that thinkers high up in the clouds 
of educational theory favor it. Teachers see it as 
a combination of the fabled carrot and stick, 
mostly the stick. That is for donkeys, not for 
teachers. 





How Much Do Kids Study? San Diego Knows 


> San Diego high-school students are spending a 
good deal more time studying than they are being 
given credit for, according to Pupil Personnel Service 
Director Erven Brundage. With NDEA funds, his 
office surveyed 5,004 students in thirteen San Diego 
County high schools. Some of the findings: 

1. The higher the grade in school, the more time 
is spent studying. On the average, “A” students 
studied two hours per school day while “F” students 
studied only .8 of an hour. 

2. Likewise, bright students apparently devote 
more time to studying than less capable students. 
Those with IQ’s of 140 or better averaged 2.2 hours 
per day, those with IQ’s from 80 to 89 only 1.3. 

3. Seventh graders studied 1.1 hours per day, 
twelfth graders two. 

4. Girls studied 1.7 hours and boys 1.5 hours per 
day. 

5. Students making high grades devoted less time 
to recreation than poor students—“A” students only 
‘6 of an hour daily and “F” students 1.1 hours. 

6. Bright students worked less on outside jobs 
than slow students—.4 of an hour for the 140 IQ 
students compared with .8 of an hour for 80-89 
1Q students. 

_ 7. Students who received good grades participated 
in many more extracurricular activities than did 
slow students. “F” students spent only .1 of an hour 


per day on them, while “A” students averaged .7 
of an hour. 

In certain districts where programs for the gifted 
were carried on, the time of study was significantly 
higher—averaging more than three hours per day. 





> “Once the schools become committed to training 
for a national job market rather than for local civic 
responsibilities, control must inevitably pass from 
local school boards to a national teaching pro- 
fession. It is all very well to have local fat cats 
telling the as-yet unmarried daughters of their em- 
ployees how to run a school which exists primarily 
to Americanize immigrants; or to have slightly fatter 
cats telling professors how to run a college which 
serves primarily as an entrance exam for the local 
country club. But when schools become tied to the 
more important professions, such lay interference 
through local control becomes intolerable.” 

(This quotation comes from Christopher Jencks’ 
“Anglophile Nonsense, Some Notes on British and 
American Education,” December 5, 1960, New Re- 
public.) 


> American boys and girls are physical softies, 
according to the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. AAHPER has 
released a comparison of U. S. youth with those 
of England, Scotland, Wales, and Cyprus. 


Unexpectedly Encouraging 





The Face of Desegregation Today 


Here is an analysis of the spotty record of school desegregation in the 
South, prepared by the research director of the Southern Regional Council. 
Despite pupil placement and token desegregation, massive resistance and 
the growth of private schools—and now the New Orleans riots—history 
will not wait. “The pace of integration will be quickened by the de- 
termination of Negro Southerners, expressed by sit-ins, litigation, and 
other means, to have done quickly with the incubus of segregation.” 


By LESLIE W. DUNBAR 


OLLOWING the Supreme Court’s 1954 de- 

cision, it became evident that there were, 

broadly speaking, two levels of control over 
the integration process. One was political and 
the other professional. Where integration was sup- 
ported, however minimally, by political power it 
has proceeded steadily. This has been the case in 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. The ab- 
sence of political obstruction has left school 
boards and professional educators free to meet 
the problems with whatever skills and values 
they possess. In most places these have been of 
high quality. Integration in these states has not 
always been smooth and there have been disap- 
pointments. There are still problems, some of 
which, particularly faculty integration, are likely 
to be thorny for years to come. But, basically, the 
educators have had the responsibility and pro- 
fessional insights have guided the change. 

To a lesser degree this has been the experience 
also in Delaware and west Texas, where the 
state governments did not support integration 
but were, in Delaware always and in Texas prior 
to 1957, effectively neutral. 

In east Texas and in the other states of the 
old Confederacy, professional control over the 
reform of the schools has been of secondary im- 
portance. The state governments dictated first that 
there would be noncompliance with the Court’s 
interpretation of the Constitution. Even when they 
have yielded to federal authority, these states 
have dictated the terms on which the schools 
would drop racial restrictions. There were small 
exceptions to this pattern in remote sections of 





MR. DUNBAR is director of research, Southern 
Regional Council, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


Arkansas and there has been the one important 
exception of Tennessee to the second phase of the 
pattern. In that state, once the agreement to de- 
segregate has been exacted, state and local gov- 
ernments have generally allowed the professionals 
to lead the way. But even in Tennessee the word 
which describes the event is “desegregation,” 
not “integration”; that is, there has been a limited, 
controlled admission of selected Negro children 
to some white schools. As of fall, 1960, this had 
resulted in fewer than 800 Negro children in 
classes with whites in forty different localities. 
These children have been admitted under ar- 
rangements which often have seemed educationally 
dubious. 

Several events of this fall are notable. The 
schools of Houston were desegregated. This was 
the first important desegregation in east Texas, 
it involved the South’s largest school system, and 
it exposed the unwillingness of the state gov- 
ernment to apply the sanctions authorized by state 
law to obstruct change. Two Miami schools en- 
rolled Negroes, representing the first more or less 
bona fide desegregation in Florida. With hardly 
a disturbing ripple, Knoxville, Raleigh, Rich- 
mond, Roanoke, and Fairfax County (Va.) join- 
ed the ranks of populous centers which have com- 
plied. No violence or disorder erupted in these 
or any other desegregated areas when schools 
opened in August and September; it was the first 
year this had been so. 

Subsequent events in New Orleans have brought 
a renewal of turbulence. In a report of August 
19, 1960, the Southern Regional Council re- 
marked with regret “that New Orleans, rather 
than Atlanta, will be the first city of the Deep 
South to meet the test of desegregation. Unlike At- 
lanta, where the problem has been under vigorous 
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citizen discussion since at least January, 1959, 
New Orleans has steadily, almost determinedly, 
inored the likelihood that it would be affected.” 
this foreboding has been justified by the be- 
yavior of the Louisiana state government and 
the New Orleans mob, which came into being on 
November 14 when the first Negro students en- 
red formerly all-white schools. In the same 
port of last August, the council said that if 
“he imminent crisis in New Orleans is not over- 
ome, or even if New Orleans treads the bitter 
path of Little Rock between 1957-59, the pros- 
cts will be gloomy for the South and for 
rational self-respect.” 

At the time of this writing (mid-November ), 
no one can feel the shape of New Orleans’ future. 
The alternatives, however, seem predictable. If 
municipal law enforcement remains firm, and if 
ppellate courts uphold the resolute stand of the 
federal district court, there will be grudging and 
sadual acceptance of desegregaiion, combined 
probably with some experimentations with newly 
formed private schools. If, on the other hand, 
lw enforcement wavers or appellate courts can- 
not sustain the adamant insistence of the lower 
court that there be open, desegregated public 
schools, the situation will crumble into chaos per- 
haps more appalling than that from which Little 
Rock finally extricated itself. In either event, the 
rest of the South will take instruction. 


And that is the essential point. Over the years, 
each success in defending segregation has en- 
couraged other efforts at resistance. Each retreat 
before federal authority has led other southern 
sate and local governments to adopt more tract- 
able policies. If the authority of the Constitution 
is sustained in New Orleans, the prospects for 
orderly desegregation in 1961 in Atlanta, Chatta- 
nooga, and Dallas will be good. If resistance in 
New Orleans achieves even a partial success, 
there can be no optimism about 1961. 


DO OOOO OOOO OOOO ION 


(EDITOR’S NOTE—Since writing the above, 
Dr. Dunbar has prepared the following sup- 
plementary report on the New Orleans situa- 
tion, bringing the story up to December 13.) 


Two elementary schools of New Orleans ad- 
mitted four first graders on November 14 to 
formerly all-white classes; 137 Negro children 
had applied for transfers, but only five met the 
placement criteria and one of these changed her 
mnd. Desegregation was in compliance with a 
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federal court order of last May; the case had been 
filed in September, 1952. 


The two schools selected are near each other, 
and the neighborhoods they serve are racially 
mixed; also, the attendance areas are adjacent or 
nearly so to the St. Bernard and Plaquemines 
parishes, both of which are fervently segregation- 
ist .n their political leadership. Initial reaction to 
desegregation was riotous, but the opposition soon 
turned to other tactics. A white boycott of the 
desegregated schools has been completely ef- 
fective at one of them; at the other, the remark- 
able bravery of a few parents has kept some 
white children in attendance. The rest are either 
out of school (Louisiana has repealed its com- 
pulsory attendance law), are enrolled in hastily 
organized private classes, or are making the short 
journey to St. Bernard, where they have been 
welcomed by the public school system. 


In the meantime, federal marshals escort any 
children, white or Negro, who wish to attend 
school. The local police have striven to keep 
order but have not been instructed to take the 
measures necessary to end the harassment. The 
school board has not asked the court for a sweep- 
ing injunction of the kind which in Clinton, 
Tenn., and Hoxie, Ark., ended interference. The 
federal executive has applied little or no in- 
fluence. Local business leaders have been gen- 
erally silent and in fact turned out in force at a 
testimonial dinner to honor the segregationist 
chieftain of St. Bernard and Plaquemines. The 
mayor has been meticulously nonpartisan. The 
legislature continues to pass new laws designed 
to break down the desegregation order. Included 
among these are measures which withhold funds, 
including salaries. 

These facts are not recited to condemn, but 
to indicate the immensity of the problem of de- 
segregation in the Deep South. It is suggested 
that they show how absolutely necessary it is that 
desegregation be preceded by good planning and 
preparation. 

About one-third of New Orleans children, in- 
cluding about half of those who are white, are in 
Catholic schools. In 1956 the hierarchy intimated 
that integration was near; in 1959 it announced 
that integration would occur “not later than” in 
the public schools; on November 15, 1960, the 
timing was revised: integration will occur “only 
when public school integration has been effective- 
ly carried out.” Catholic schools, like the public 
schools, will start desegregation with the first 
grade. 


OOOO OOO OOOO III 
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4 bz principal tool for controlling the entrance 
of Negro students into white classrooms has 
been the so-called pupil placement laws. As used 
in Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia these laws have in fact made a nonsegregated 
education for Negro children a privilege rather 
than a Constitutional right, and have awarded it 
only to the few who satisfy stipulated criteria. 
Considering the cultural barriers as well as the 
still large differences of quality between white 
and Negro schooling, it makes sense to proceed 
selectively. The essential question, however, is 
whether placement is guided by professional cri- 
teria or by a political motive of curtailing de- 
segregation as strictly as the law will allow. It 
would seem to a layman who has watched this 
struggle closely that two types of placement are 
educationally valid. One occurs where, as in St. 
Louis and Washington, the entire school program 
is reorganized on a non-racial basis and students 
are assigned to various achievement groupings. 
The other occurs where, as in Nashville, a good- 
faith decision is made to begin desegregation at 
the first grade, or, as in San Antonio, to begin 
it at curriculum breaking points (first grade, junior 
high, senior high). 

Judicial decisions of the past year, however, 
in both the Fourth and Fifth Circuits have nar- 
rowed the grounds on which placement laws can 
be administered for discriminatory ends. It can 
be expected, therefore, that school districts will 
tend either to abandon the clumsy procedures 
of placement or put them to the work of serving 
educational aims. 

The product of placement in Arkansas, Florida, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, as well as in Hous- 
ton and in all likelihood next year in Atlanta, 
is what has come to be called “token desegrega- 
tion.” To quote again from the Southern Regional 


Council’s report: 


Its intention is to placate both law and com- 
munity custom. Its success has caused some of 
the old adherents of massive resistance to see it 
as an even more effective method of avoiding 
the law. It was a matter of some note in the 
South, for example, when the widely syndicated 
columnist John Temple Graves and the editor 
of the Charleston News and Courier, Thomas 
Waring, moved to this position; as Mr. Graves 
one time stated it: 


An unhappy handful of colored children, not 
to be more and wanting out, is to be prefer- 
red over closing our schools. 

Taking the same position, Tom Waring said 
at Selma last night he was not accepting even 
token integration willingly but “if it is forced 
on some of us we should neither despair nor 
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commit rash acts in our anger... . If a few 

Negro children are forced into scattered white 

schools, that does not mean they will be there 

indefinitely. Once the pressure groups find that 
massive integration is being denied them by the 
courts, their incentive will be dulled. It wil 
become ever more difficult to recruit Ne 

parents willing to let their children become 

martyrs for a dubious cause. . a 

Massive resistance has, at least for some, q 
quality of heroic defiance; this new Strategy, 
which in effect proposes that the spirits of 
Negro children and their parents be wrenched 
till they break, seems patterned after the any. 
ious cunning of Br’er Rabbit. 

These small beginnings toward desegregation 
have been approved by many in the belief 
that the main necessity was to take a first step, 
and in the expectation that once a community 
got over that it would advance steadily toward 
ending segregation. There is by now less reason 
to believe this. Where a desegregation plan has 
(as, e.g., in Nashville) a built-in principle that 
almost insures growth, there can be reasonable 
confidence that segregation will come to an or- 
derly end. But plans which, as in the so-called 
Pupil Placement laws, require school boards to 
pass on individual applications will proceed 
no faster than the disposition of officials, the 
stresses of politics, and the fortunes of litiga- 
tion permit. The process can be forced by or- 
ganized effort in the Negro community to 
multiply the number of applications, and this 
is . . . beginning to occur. 


The classic illustration of token desegregation 
is North Carolina. So successful has the state 
been in minimizing desegregation that tradition- 
alists in other southern states have noted wis- 
fully that it alone had, prior to 1960,' methodi- 
cally desegregated one step ahead of federal com- 
pulsion. The first three cities in North Carolina 
to make the change were Charlotte, Greensboro. 
and Winston-Salem; the record has been as fol- 
lows: 


Negroes in Classes with Whites 
1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-6! 
Charlotte 4* 4 I 2 
Greensboro 6 5 5 
Winston-Salem 7 -" 


11 3 DB 6 


* One of these withdrew after harassment, 

**In addition, Winston-Salem has admitted several Negro st 
dents to city-wide advanced placement classes and to industrial craft 
centers. 


Educators could well ponder seriously the prob- 
able psychological and social effects of token m- 
1In September, 1960, a federal court required desegregation 


in Yancy County. This was the first court-ordered desegregation 
in the state. 
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PDK Desegregation Committee 


The Phi Delta Kappa follow-up committee 
on desegregation will meet this month at the 

vest of its chairman, Truman M. Pierce, 
dean of the School of Education at Auburn 
University, Alabama. Other members are 
Peter F. Oliva, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, and Benjamin Carmichael, superintendent 
of schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The committee was named to call attention 
to problems of desegregation on which the 
fraternity might act. It succeeds the PDK Com- 
mission on the Study of Educational Policies 
and Programs in Relation to Desegregation, 
which concluded its program last year. 

Copies of the commission-sponsored guide- 
book, Action Patterns in School Desegregation, 
are still available upon request from Phi Delta 
Kappa headquarters. 











tegration on the Negro students involved; on the 
white students; and on the whole community, 
which must year after year maintain its preoccu- 
pation with the issue. Indeed, in a broader con- 
text, there is reason for realistic concern over the 
future of the generation of white youth who have 
been growing up in the South since 1954. It would 
sem unlikely that youngsters reared in the foul 
and dirty political atmosphere of recent years. 
dominated by the preachment of law defiance 
and repeatedly punctuated by violence, can ma- 
ture without encasing a measure of these years’ 
bitterness and recklessness into their natures. 
Second in interest only to the fate of token 
desegregation is the outcome of the private school 
experiment in Virginia. Prince Edward County 
has completely abandoned its public schools, its 
Negro children are in their second year of non- 
schooling. and education of white children has 
been assumed by a private corporation. In Char- 
lottesville and in Front Royal, dua! school sys- 
tems—public and private—now operate. The 
private system seems well established, especially 
in Charlottesville. In Norfolk there has been the 
least successful venture, probably because a private 
system requires a more wholehearted coordina- 
tion than is natural to a metropolitan center. As 
of now, it would appear likely that the Charlottes- 
ville schools may endure, but that they will tend 
to assume the character of ordinary private 
schools; what may happen to the others is alto- 
gether conjectural, as is the question of trans- 
ference of the private school idea to other states 
(though attempts at it will certainly be made in 
the lower South). In Virginia, the financial life- 
blood is the provision of state tuition grants to 
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the students; the constitutionality of this plan has 
not yet been tested. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
Virginia private schools is the manner in which 
they serve to combine other conservative con- 
victions. Dr. Mary Ellen Goodman, in a forth- 
coming report’, describes conservative educational 
philosophy and practices which are almost as 
close to the heart of these schools as is desire 
for segregation. 


ROOM FOR OPTIMISM 


. Page desegregation remains entangled in 
the politics and emotions of southern life. 
These factors make the posture of resistance 
sternest in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. The writer may prove guilty of 
inexcusable optimism, but Georgia appears, dur- 
ing 1960, to have turned its face toward readi- 
ness to comply. This would seem to be true not 
only in Atlanta but of decision-makers within and 
without the state government. In North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia movement toward wide- 
spread desegregation should grow each year; all 
three states have reached a point where change 
can and probably will proceed faster than the law 
compels. In Arkansas, Florida, and east Texas 
the expectation is that this will not be so for an- 
other year or more. 

And everywhere, from Tennessee to Mississippi. 
the pace of integration will be quickened by the 
determination of Negro Southerners, expressed by 
sit-ins, litigation, and other means, to have done 
quickly with the incubus of segregation. 


* Prepared for the Southern Regional Council 





Court Suit on Religion in the Schools 

> A Dade County, Florida, court is taking testi- 
mony in a case which questions eight different re- 
ligious practices in the public schools of Miami. The 
suit was brought by Jewish parents who object to 
classroom Bible readings, prayers and grace, religious 
hymns, religious holiday observances, religious sym- 
bols, baccalaureate programs, religious censuses, and 
religious tests for teachers. The case will be taken to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, if necessary, the American 
Jewish Congress declares. 


Russian Merit Rating for Students 


“At the university level about 80 per cent of 
Soviet students receive government stipends based 
on scholastic achievement, the higher the mark the 
higher the reward, or up to an equivalent of $1,200 
per year,” according to Nikolai Nazarov in “School- 
ing of Future Scientists,” USSR Magazine, No. | 
(28), p. 38. 





A Report of 

FRONTIER THINKING 
AND BOLD ACTION 
IN EDUCATION 


2 a Reviewed by CHARLES R. 


Foster 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW—TODAY!, by 
Arthur D. Morse. Doubleday and Co., Inc., New 
York, 1960. 


HI Delta Kappans who pride themselves that 

they are committed to educational leadership 

will be challenged by this report of frontier 
thinking and bold action in actual experiments on 
today’s American educational scene. 

William Clark Trow says that current contro- 
versy over education is “only the most recent of 
a whole series of struggles to adapt the school pro- 
gram to the needs of a dynamic civilization.” 

Now comes this dynamic book about some dy- 
namic experiments that are helping to adapt the 
school to this dynamic civilization. It’s a book both 
educators and laymen have needed to give them a 
picture of what's actually going on in team teach- 
ing, classroom management, grouping, guidance, 
flexible scheduling, promotion, pupil reporting, 
learning machines, and TV teaching, together with 
new ideas about getting the best people into the 
teaching profession and rewarding them adequately. 

It reviews some of the hard-headed thinking back 
of all this and literally smashes at tradition and 
the status quo. It describes the experiments vividly 
and then suggests the tremendous impact they may 
have on what may be little short of an academic 
revolution. 

The experiments appear to result from new forces 
evident in society today. The two most prominent 
of these are (1) the actual creation, through inven- 
tion, of new machines that can provide teaching 
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tools we didn’t have before, and (2) the effect of 
a world situation which has forced us to re-think 
almost everything we have been doing in education, 

The realization that we have to do a bigger 
and better educational job than ever before de. 
veloped at about the same time that it became 
evident that the educational machinery previously 
created was bogging down at important points and 
needed drastic overhauling. In many ways it was 
good, but it just wasn’t good enough. As Trow says, 
“Even the best of the older methods are now being 
called into question. Mechanization, or automation 
if you will, coupled with research gives every sign 
of producing a major break-through. similar to what 
has occurred in agriculture.” 

Not only in teaching methods but in almost every 
aspect of our school program we seem to be enter- 
ing a period of great change. It will affect the 
kind of people going into teaching, the type of at- 
titudes and training they will need, the way our 
schools are organized, the way our buildings are 
built, the means employed for financing school 
and teachers. Just about every aspect of education 
from kindergarten to the graduate school will be 
affected. 

I believe that this is true. I believe that, while 
they will hurt and shock some educators, the ex- 
periments described in this book, and others like 
them yet to come, will point the way to changes 
that throw down a real challenge to educational 
leadership. I believe that the men who bear the 
proud name of Phi Delta Kappa will be among the 
first to realize this and among the first to rise to 
the new opportunities they imply. 

Who will be shocked? The people who thought that 
what we have learned about human growth and de- 
velopment demands the self-contained classroom; 

1 The School of nevobe, Bulletin, University of Michigan, March, 


1960. Volume 31, “Educational Change and the Democratic 
Process,” William Pabeog Trow. 
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the people who said that the democratic concept of 
wciety rules out all forms of ability grouping; the 

je who thought that you don’t learn unless you 
we engaging in some form of physical activity; the 

ple who had long since decided that no learning 
‘uation involving more than thirty pupils with one 
yacher is educationally sound; the people who 
thought that educational TV was a fad that would 
blaze briefly across the pedagogical sky and then 
(zie out in a shower of sparks like a spent rocket. 
And many others. 

But there are many who will be pleased by the 
direction in which these experiments are pointing. 
Who will be pleased? The people who think that 
young people are not psychologically hurt just be- 
cause we Challenge them; the people who feel that 
aducation works better when individual differences 
ye taken into account in teaching; the people who 
yelieve we Ought to make the maximum use of peo- 
ple with maximum skills; the people who have been 
dissatisfied with mediocre levels of attainment in 
wr schools; the people who are willing to question 
ery traditional notion about who should do what 
in the public schools, and how they should do it; 
and the people who think teachers should be well 
s warded for their work and encouraged by high- 
kvel rewards and recognition to make education 
rally a profession that will challenge the best young 
people in the land. And many others. 

Of course there are innumerable experiments go- 
ing On in education today. As James E. Allen, Jr., 
New York state commissioner of education, says 
in his foreword: 


Never before in history have our schools en- 
gaged in such widespread experimentation to meet 
the new educational requirements. Never before 
have so many hopeful new approaches developed 
in such a relatively short period. An intense self- 
examination is now under way on a national scale. 
In the process we are learning that many of the 
old ways of operating our schools are not neces- 
sarily the best ways. New methods of organization, 
the use of new technological devices and new con- 
cepts of the role of the teacher provide answers 
that numbers alone cannot provide. 


A number of the most interesting experiments 
ae described in the book. Let us look at them 
briefly. 


Team Teaching in Action 


This is the program in operation at the Franklin 
Xhool in Lexington, Mass. The school (500 pupils, 
grades one to six) has three teams, Alpha, Beta, and 
Omega. Each has a team leader, “a highly gifted 
and experienced teacher who receives an additional 
lary of $1,000 a year.” Next on the team are 
enor teachers “who have above average competence, 
possess specialized skills and receive $500 extra.” 
Then there are the regular teachers comprising the 
tam who earn the conventional salaries paid in Lex- 
ington. 

The Alpha team includes a team leader, three 
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teachers, and 75 first graders; there are 187 second 
and third graders in the Beta team with a team 
leader, one senior teacher, and five teachers. The 
three upper grades include 230 pupils with a team 
leader, two senior teachers, and five teachers. Cleri- 
cal aides handle paper work and secretarial chores. 

Morse describes the day of a typical second grad- 
er, Billy. He does routine things like every second 
grader in the home-room period; from 9 to 10 he is 
in a medium-high reading group meeting with the 
team leader; at 10 he’s back in the home room for 
crackers and milk and a little time out on the play- 
ground; then he goes to the cafeteria with ninety 
other youngsters for handwriting skills taught by 
a teacher who throws huge letters and words by 
overhead projector on the cafeteria walls, while her 
voice is carried to all by microphone and amplifi- 
cation. 

Then Billy goes, at 11 o’clock, to a smaller class 
in arithmetic. This is because his arithmetic level is 
medium-low. At 11:50 he’s back in the home room 
to get ready for lunch, which is followed by twenty 
minutes of physical education. This work is handled 
for all the pupils by a specialist. This is quite differ- 
ent from the typical elementary school, in which 
each classroom teacher is supposed to handle music, 
art, and physical education, with occasional help 
from a visiting specialist. There is a senior teacher 
in music, art, and physical education who serves 
each of the three teams. 

Billy then returns to his home room before going 
to the social studies portion of his language arts 
instruction, provided by another high-level social 
studies teacher who uses some unusual procedures. 

At 2:50 p.m. Billy is back at his home room and 
ready for dismissal for the day. 


The team teachers of Lexington, like educators 
involved in other promising experiments, are dis- 
covering that youngsters are more flexible, mature, 
and reliable than is generally realized. Taboos which 
have persisted throughout the years because of un- 
supported theories are tumbling in all directions. 
For example, the same day that Billy made his 
rounds of Beta, the 75 first graders of Alpha 
assembled for a science lesson. The subject: sound. 

Within the team structure every stereotype and 
cliché of elementary education is under attack. 


One other quote about Franklin school: 


Franklin School teachers agree that certain classes 
in the perceiving phases of learning—listening, 
reading, and watching—lend themselves to large 
groups. These can range from 75 to 200 students. 
Other classes, which involve give and take between 
pupils or between pupils and teachers, as in 
recitation and discussion, are best suited to smaller 
groups than the 30-35 in conventional classes. 
The most desirable number may be 10 students or 
less. Team teaching makes both extremes possible. 


Schools Without Grades 


The experimental program of Appleton, Wisc., in 
which a completely ungraded system has been work- 
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ed out for the elementary grades, is described. Im- 
portant in this program is the system of reporting 
to parents which is used and a system of final 
pupil-parent-teacher conferences at the end of the 
program before the children move to junior high. 
The apparent successes of this system have com- 
mended it to many: 


The facts are that children differ in many ways. 
The school must accept, respect, and provide for 
these differences. This simply means that education 
machinery must be flexible, materials of instruction 
varied, the means of learning many, and the prac- 
tices in tune with what we know about how chil- 
dren grow and develop.! 


New York Demonstration Guidance Project 

Any project that takes underprivileged boys with 
foreign language, tenement house backgrounds and 
sends them into a big New York City high school 
with high promise of going on to college is worth 
looking at—particularly if the number of such boys 
is in the hundreds. 

If in addition to spotting talented youngsters 
and providing them with academic survival it also 
makes a sharp dent in juvenile delinquency, it is 
still more deserving of respect. Such accomplish- 
ments were made by the guidance demonstration 
project started in 1956 at Junior High School #43 
in the big city. This was a school in which fewer 
than half went on to high school, and fewer than 
10 per cent went beyond high school into college. 

The project assumed that intensive guidance 
work, remedial instruction, and a cultural enrich- 
ment program might help. Features like these were 
included: 


-Two remedial reading teachers met groups of 
six students for four periods a week. 

—Teachers of language arts, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and science received in-service training 
and developed their own basic reading skills. 

—Special speech improvement work was initiated. 

—Each grade had its own counselor who met 
youngsters in individual sessions and in weekly 
group meetings. 

—A special effort was made to establish meetings 
of parents with counselors. 

—A cultural enrichment program was instituted, 
including visits to art galleries, Broadway plays. 
symphony orchestra concerts, football games, and 
college campuses. 

—Special study facilities were set up for students 
who had difficulty working at home. 


In terms of reducing drop-outs, improving achieve- 
ment records, producing gains in reading ability, 
and cutting into the juvenile delinquency record 
of the community, the project was so successful 
that New York set up the “Higher Horizons” pro- 
gram to establish similar programs in thirty-one 
elementary and thirteen junior high schools. 


_1} Reported by Morse as a direct quotation from Martha Sorensen, 
director of elementary education in Appleton. 


Author Morse quotes Principal Henry Hiliso, 
as saying: 

The most dramatic fact about this project js 
that we can salvage a great number of boys and 
girls who would otherwise be lost. Many of these 
youngsters will not be able to attend college, py, 
if we make it possible for them to finish hj 
school successfully theyll be on the way to be. 
coming self-respecting citizens and assets to this 
community. 


Said Principal Schreiber: 


No ethnic group has a corner on all the brains 
or all the ignorance. People are essentially the same, 
Given the same breaks, the Puerto Rican or Negro 
youngster has as much chance of winning a Nobel 
Prize as the white child. We need all the talent 
we can get... 


Freeing the Teacher for Teaching 


Morse gives an account of Bay City’s pace-setting 
entrance into a new field, that of providing teacher 
aides. By the fall of 1959 the movement had Spread 
to forty-two Michigan school systems. 

Although many educators said that it would be 
nonprofessional and dangerous to bring housewives 
and mothers into the classroom, the experiment 
seems to reduce the argument to foolishness. 

What can a teacher with an aide do? The study 
showed that a teacher with an aide: 

Spent one-fifth more time making assignments. 

—Added more than a full hour of classroom recita- 
tion each day. 

—Gave 27 per cent more individual help to each 
pupil; when the aide’s own contribution was con- 
sidered, each pupil was found to have received 
90 per cent more individual help than previously. 

—Spent 48 per cent less time on nonprofessional 
and clerical chores. 

——Gave more personal counseling to students. 

Spent over twice as much time on important 
lesson plans. 


Television Pioneering 


Says Author Morse of the Washington Count) 
TV project, centered in Hagerstown, Md.: 


The most extensive experiment of its type, its 
implications are far-reaching. Although only in the 
fourth year of a five-year trial run, educational 
television has proved itself in Washington County, 
a tranquil community of 85,000 lying in the fertile 
Cumberland Valley. 


The project now employs twenty-seven studio 
teachers, specialists who have the time to prepart 
their materials and do the necessary intensive It 
search. Through frequent classroom visits and fee¢- 
back arrangements, they are learning to integrate 
what they do with the work of the classroom. Meas 
urements show that, in general, gains in achieve 
ment have resulted all along the line. Although the 
gains in achievement have not always been spec 
tacular, they have made possible the “redeployment 
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chers,” have heightened motivation and inter- the library, and contacts with other teachers in his 
he pupils, have freed teachers for other field. 
Of course there are language labs and individual 
and small group discussion arrangements in plans 
with this type of flexibility. Although Golden is a 
small high school, it offers four years of Spanish, 
French, Latin, and Russian. 

In Evanston, which has a longer history of work- 
ing out special educational arrangements for the 
gifted, there is much emphasis on enrichment of 
the program, special honors courses, and team teach- 
ing. 

The school uses, in addition to the honors courses, 
special seminars. It operates television instruction 
with special talk-back systems. In typing, it was 
found that using TV made it possible to obtain 
the same skills with seventy students to one teacher. 

For front line thinking about modernizing the 
high school program, Author Morse invites us to 
go to Evanston and to Golden. With 550 students 
in the smaller school and 3,600 in the larger, they 
seem to provide a good range of size for such ex- 
perimentation. 


JANUARY, 1 96 1 


of tea 


est among t : ; : 
tivities, and have made it possible to introduce 


subjects and materials not possible in the ordinary 
classroom. 

The joint effort of teachers, parents, and ad- 
ministrators which preceded the introduction of 
television revitalized education in Washington Coun- 
ty, toughened the program, and led to the general 
realization that pupils could be challenged by more 
wide-ranging and demanding courses of instruction. 


_,. Washington County schools will require 32 
fewer teachers because of large-class viewing. The 
saving of $180,000 a year in teacher salaries covers 
the entire annual cost of television, including the 
telephone company’s cable charges. 


Said Superintendent Brish: 
First decide what sort of education you want 


for your youngsters, then find out how television 
can help you to reach that goal. 


Experiments in Excellence 


Breaking the Rural Barrier 

The Catskill Project presents ways of enriching 
the program of youngsters in very small country 
high schools by adaptations of such techniques as 
multiple class teaching, supervised correspondence 
courses, electronic and human aides, the sharing of 
specialist teachers, and flexible scheduling. 

In this program Morse sees a way out for the 


Morse takes us to Evanston, IIl., the township high 
school, and to Golden High School in Colorado, 
fora look at new ways of organizing schools and 
classes and for emphasis on discovering and edu- 
cating high talent. 

Of the many changes introduced at Golden, one 
which attracts the attention of the educator is the 
new concept of scheduling. Two paragraphs give 


the gist of the idea: 

All over America high schools schedule students 
to take the same subject for the same duration of 
time at the same period five times a week. Varia- 
tions based on differences of subject matter are 
virtually non existent. 

Most high school teachers handle five classes 
a day with one free period. Art Papenfus, Golden’s 
biology teacher, is free during the first, second. 
third, fourth, and sixth periods on Monday. Dur- 
ing the fifth period he lectures to all 180 biology 
students in the auditorium. He uses the overhead 
projector to outline his talk and he utilizes films, 
slides, and filmstrips. A dynamic lecturer, he holds 
his audience’s interest with apparent ease. . . . 
At the large-group sessions Papenfus introduces new 
topics, presents overviews, and conducts reviews. 
There are two each week. During the remaining 
biology periods, the students are divided into six 
smaller groups. Here the premium is on give-and- 
take as teacher and pupils break down the material 
covered in the large-class lecture. 


Said one of the students: 


Imagine a guy repeating the same lecture six 
times to six different classes. . This way he 
has time to do a terrific job of preparation and 
he can give it everything he has. If he knocks 
himself out he’s got a free period later to recover. 


enrichment problems confronting the nation’s 17,000 
“too small” high schools. Study groups of teachers, 
closed circuit TV, the use of tape recordings, and 
the use of circuit-riding teachers are included. There 
are aides for teachers and aides for guidance coun- 
selors, too. 

Rip Van Winkle would have rubbed his eyes again 
if he had awakened in the Catskills of today. 


The Electronic Link 

In a section describing television in Southwestern 
Indiana, there is a description of how a program 
similar to that in Washington County, Maryland, 
has been brought to twenty-four cooperating school 
systems. 

One of the chief characteristics of this program 
has been the financial saving realized by pooling 
community resources and making use of idle TV 
hours on commercial stations. 


At Dexter School in Evansville, one qualified 
science teacher oversees 170 seventh and eighth 
graders in one television classroom and 225 fifth 
and sixth graders in another. A secretary handles 
all his paperwork. In two periods he teaches as 
many students as were taught in 12 conventional 
classes. The quality of the students’ science note- 
books attests to the ability of large classes to con- 


Most interesting about this type of procedure is 
the fact that the teacher can use his talents to the 
maximum degree, has time for research, work in 


centrate on well-presented material. Large classes 
have freed teachers for critically needed counsel- 
ing services and for the development of new courses. 
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Interesting side-note: The use of libraries has 
increased with educational television. 

Morse concludes his book with a discussion of 
Harvard University’s new teacher-education pro- 
gram, which emphasizes the induction of young 
people of high quality trained in the liberal arts. 
With an additional year and summer session of 
work and study in cooperation with the Harvard- 
Newton Summer School, they learn to be teachers. 

The discussion describes the type of young people 
going into the program and especially notes the 
improvement of their attitudes toward education 
as a Career. 

In some respects this program helps to provide 
an answer for the problem of education’s need for 
more and better men teachers: 


In contrast to other professions, teaching makes 
little provision for the advancement of its most 
gifted specialists. Its appeal, particularly to men, 
has been limited sharply by the absence of clear- 
cut career patterns. 

Salary questions have dominated the hue and 
cry about the teacher shortage, but there has been 
little public focus on the absence of prestige, ful- 
fillment, advancement, and recognition in the pro- 
fession. Debates about the shortage in quantity and 
quality have overlooked the untapped reservoirs 
of teaching quality. 


The Harvard plan of introducing graduates of 
twenty-nine cooperating colleges into education 
through the Master of Arts in Teaching Program has 
helped to lift sights. Whereas a few years ago the 
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University was finding it difficult to get eNoueh 
students to run the program, it now has more ap. 
plications from qualified candidates than it can tj, 
care of. It is interesting to note that follow.) 
studies have shown that a high percentage of they 
young people remain in the profession. 


But perhaps the most interesting thing about th, 
Harvard Graduate School of Education program ; 
not the unique pattern it provides for relatiny 
scholarly interests and professional skill. It is th 
emphasis on education as a challenge to the creativity 
of the teacher. Morse suggests that one of the chy. 
acteristics of the program is “its fostering of gue. 
tioning attitudes on the part of students. There js , 
conscious attack on educational dogma and a op. 
tinuing appeal to the inquiring mind.” 


I’ the Widener Library at Harvard there is a cop) 
of the famous Gutenberg Bible. This was the 
first major printing job employing movable type. 
It was a breakthrough so momentous that it revo. 
lutionized not only education but all of civilization 
Although it is several hundred years since Guten. 
berg printed this beautiful book, we are still in need 
of men like him, men with inquiring minds and new 
ideas. They come now bearing electronic devices, 
but the principle is the same. More power to the 
people who could produce the ideas and experiments 
described in Schools of Tomorrow—Today!, and to 
men like Morse who can tell us all about them. 





By GEORGE D. HENDRICKS 


vocabulary study or when they write themes. 
For several semesters I have kept a file of in- 


ON’T ever think that a college English pro- 
fessor has a dull life. Aside from being a 
consultant, adviser, psychiatrist, teacher, he 
must also be a detective. It takes a master sleuth 
to figure out what goes on in the minds of fresh- 
men, for instance, when they prepare exercises in 





MR. HENDRICKS (Mu 335) is associate professor of 
English, North Texas State College, Denton. He is a 
frequent contributor to folklore journals and has 
written a non-fictional book, The Bad Men of the 
West. 


formative sentences collected from freshmen 
papers. One robust young fellow looked up the 
word caliber and found it to mean “the diameter 
of a round body.” Then he used the word in 
question which naturally popped into his mind, 
“What is Marilyn Monroe’s caliber?” 

The word entailed is a good one to guess il. 
“The wheel is entailed to the trailer.” Another 
one: “The birthmark was entailed on me by m) 
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andmother.” Wouldn’t you like to know how 
grandmother did it, on what part of his anatomy? 

Vague words involving amounts—like pro- 
fusion, scope, plethora—become blurred into an 
even mistier haze of fuzzy thinking. “His pro- 
fusion soon ran out of money.” “Her profusion 
made her father mad.” “We reeled out the scope 
of cable.” “Most men have some scope in life.” 
“The bucket was plethora.” 


Abstract to Concrete—No Strain, No pain 


Sometimes the vaguest of abstractions can crys- 
tallize into the most definite of concretions. “He 
had a stigma on his face.” “We knew who owned 
the cow by her stigma.” “A tramp lives a life of 
stigma.” “A cold academic is going on.” “The 
regimentation is marching down the highway.” 
“We are dearth in our finances.” “The dearth 
around here is very noticeable.” 

Nouns can turn into verbs in the freshman’s 
repertoire of verbal legerdemain. “The water will 
osmosis through the sand.” “We must adjunct 
ourselves to solve this problem.” And this is what 
happens when you don’t distinguish between 
transitive and intransitive verbs: “We ensued the 
enemy all night.” Or, “Television ensued the 
radio.” Or, “The crook was ensued by the sheriff.” 


Adjectives may have the correct synonym, but 
not the correct meaning or application. The 
dictionary tells the freshman that reticent means 
reserved, and he remembers where he last saw 
the synonym on a Safeway parking lot. So he 
writes, “The reticent area was for customers 
only.” Again, he finds specious to mean “seeming 
to be good, sound, correct, logical—without really 
being so.” Then, remembering his own grandpa, 
he writes, “The specious old man was getting into 
the car.” Another writes, “My descendant uncle 
has left home.” Probably the black sheep of the 
family. “The extemporaneous doctor was sleeping 
on the job.” A fine fix. “The ribaldry pig is still in 
the mud.” Another fine fix. “We gave to a devas- 
tating cause.” Our very last dollar? “He told me 
about the austere freeze.”” Must have been forty be- 
low. “The anomaly prepared theme did not pass.” 
What do you expect from a fraternity file? “The 
cats were anomaly.” Were they black, brindle, 
amorous, or just plain unmelodious? “We are in 
analogy with you on some points.” Nice to know. 
“An aspersions spray came from above.” Well 
watered down. “His illness was an esthetic con- 
dition.” Couldn’t have been too serious. “She has 
been an anonymity person a long time.” A wall 
flower? “She always espouses him in public.” 
Isn't there a law against this? “The two girls are 
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synonymous.” Identical twins, no doubt. “He is 
the most tenable student on the campus.” What 
does he hold fast to, money or girls? 

Things have a way of getting tossed into the 
air. “The upshot ball of the tennis game was 
served.” “The oil continued to regurgitate from 
the well.” “They will regurgitate the old log 
house.” “The halfback regurgitated the ball to 
the end.” A good advertisement for Tums. 

Tossing in the air or tumbling on a bed in- 
dicates one psychological human weakness. “Take 
when a football coach tries to sleep the night 
before an important game. First he will lay on his 
back for awhile and then turn on his stomach. 
Then he will turn on his back, and so on. This is 
what is called introversion.” Latin vertere does 
happen to mean fo turn! 

Never doubt that this hot-rod generation knows 
about motors. “The fruition of a car helps a per- 
son.” And I thought it was the ignition. “He 
turned the wheel sharp, skidded around the corner 
on two wheels, and raped his Chevrolet [turn 
page] around a telephone post.” No comment. 
“The wreck was foetal.” 

And our youth have definite, clear-cut ideas 
about the evils of Communism. “The grandilo- 
quent is forbid in Russia.” “The people of Russia 
are living in a state of stigma.” “Poland is one 
of Russia’s sad lights.” 


Mrs. Malaprop Was a Piker 


Indeed, freshmen are inadvertent experts at 
malapropisms. “Her Brahmin Chaste attitude won 
the respect of the crowd.” “Those specious of ani- 
mals are very rare.” “The amendments were as- 
cended.” “The bird sanctions were provided by 
the Lions Club.” “There I stood, just a small boy 
with bare feet and faded blue genes, as innocent 
as the day I was born... .” “It has been said that 
money is the route of all evil.” It probably is. 
“The sick child was given a very strong anec- 
dote.” Did he swallow it without gagging? 

And here is a gem of redundancy: “The moun- 
tain was surrounded by a platitudinous plateau.” 
In other words, a flat place. And ambiguity: “The 
heavyweight won the boxing bout by virtue.” We 
need to know exactly what the boxer did. “My 
girl friend and I have a play tonic love.” We need 
to know exactly what the lovers do. 

Finally, maybe you’re ready for the climax: 
“The illiterates were all put in different cells.” 

Postscript: This is one case in point where the 
college professor learns from his students. No 
college professor on earth is smart enough to make 
up sentences like these. 





School and University: 


PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


Schools of Tomorrow—TODAY! (see review, page 168) applauds the Harvard Mas. 
ter of Arts in Teaching Program for lifting sights and emphasizing quality. Actually, 
the Harvard approach goes far beyond mere teacher preparation. It is an energetic, 
diverse effort to mobilize a wider community in solving old problems of education. 


This is a progress report. 


By FRANCIS KEPPEL and PAUL A. PERRY 


ET us begin with a disclaimer. The press is 
full of accounts of “new” programs and 
“breakthroughs” in education. What we will 

describe does not deserve such a billing. The 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, since 
World War II, has not invented any freshly 
minted approach to the improvement of American 
education. The various programs that make up 
its approach have roots that go back for many 
years. 

A search of School of Education history shows, 
in fact, a venerable precedent for what we in- 
nocently thought to be our own ideas on the 
proper relation of the university to school sys- 
tems. The first issue of the Harvard-Newton Bul- 
letins, published in 1914 (when this school was 
a division of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences) 
proposed many of the kinds of activities and re- 
lationships now embodied in our over-all pro- 
gram. A sentence in the “prefatory note” to this 
publication is almost uncanny in its parallel with 
our present conviction: 


The study of school problems is not solely a 
function of university educators, but of all teachers; 
and that teachers share the scientific labor which 
educational progress now demands is essential 
both for the sake of the school and for the sake 
of the teachers themselves.! 








MR. KEPPEL (Jota 719) is dean of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. MR. PERRY 
is assistant to the director, School and University Pro- 
gram for Research and Development. 


The author of this bulletin, William Setchel 
Learned, was the first director of the Department 
of Educational Research in the Newton (Mass.) 
Public Schools, established in 1912 with financial 
assistance from Joseph Lee of Boston. Mr. Learn- 
ed was both an official of the Newton school sys- 
tem and a member of the faculty of Harvard 
University—a dual capacity which is an impor- 
tant element in our concept today. Among the 
proposals he made were that clerical aides be em- 
ployed to free teachers from time-consuming 
routine tasks; that teachers be released from a 
part of their regular classroom assignments to 
conduct research; and that especially talented 
teachers might be effective in lecturing to large 
groups of students. All three of these proposals 
are being tried today in one or more schools 
connected with the School and University Pro- 
gram for Research Development. Appropriately, 
one of them—Newton High School—has based 
its “Newton Plan” experiment to a large extent 
on the large-group instruction which Dr. Learned 
proposed forty-six years ago. 


Educational Problems 


The problems that have led to the present 
programs centered at Harvard are familiar to 
educators and to laymen alike. The quality of 
American schools, while excellent in many areas, 
still falls far short of what it could and should 


_ 1 William Setchel Learned, “The School System as an Educe 
tional Laboratory,’’ The Harvard-Newton Bulletins, No. 1, July, 1914. 
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be. Too few highly qualified college graduates, es- 

jally men, enter the teaching field. Of those 
who do, not enough stay as “career” teachers 
because of the low salaries and status of teachers 
in many communities, the sense of stagnation of- 
ten felt in teaching jobs, and the lack of a visible 
and attainable sequence of professional advance- 
ment. 

These problems have been made more trouble- 
some by the inadequacy of many teacher prepa- 
ration programs, both at the undergraduate and 
the graduate level. These inadequacies have led 
to a poor reputation for teacher education in the 
minds of many liberal arts college students and 
faculty members. Courses labeled “education” 
are said to be devoid of intellectual content and 
challenge, and some argue that practice in teach- 
ing is a waste of time for someone who “knows 
his subject.” The effect of these stereotypes is to 
drive many of the ablest liberal arts and science 
students away from teacher preparation and from 
teaching itself. 

Universities, for a variety of historical reasons, 
have often carried out their responsibilities for 
teacher preparation in a left-handed way, and 
have sometimes given the impression of being in- 
terested only in highly theoretical matters. The 
public schools have not been able to contribute 
fully to teacher preparation the kind of service 
which they are uniquely fitted to perform; the in- 
troduction of new candidates into the art of teach- 
ing itself. What is needed is a way by which both 
the schools and the universities can play more 
realistic roles in preparing teachers. We see the 
need of an arrangement similar to the relation- 
ship that exists between medical schools and teach- 
ing hospitals, where the medical staff contributes 
theoretical and research knowledge while the 
teaching hospital provides the hard-won insights 
of actual practice in the real setting. 


Last, and perhaps most important, American 
public schools have had no institutionalized sys- 
tem for changing educational practice to bring it 
into line with new knowledge and research find- 
ings. The localized character of public education, 
and the limited financial and personnel resources 
of most public school systems, have meant that 
little research and development has taken place. 
Just as serious is the lag between what is known 
and what is done. 


Early Attacks: The Master of Arts in Teaching 


An early attack on the problem of teacher 
quality was made in 1936 when Harvard estab- 
lished the Master of Arts in Teaching Program, 
under the personal leadership of James Bryant 
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Conant, then president of the university. This 
program involved the faculty of arts and sciences, 
the faculty of education, and the Radcliffe Grad- 
uate School in a joint effort to provide graduate 
academic and professional training for future sec- 
ondary school teachers. 

Mr. Conant’s purpose was expressed in a talk 
which he gave at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, during its fiftieth anniversary convo- 
cation in 1945. Pleading for a truce in the aca- 
demic war between “educators” and “scholars,” 
he made the following suggestions: 


Let the professors in the faculties of arts and 
sciences agree to find out more about the real 
problems facing the high schools of the country 
and the type of education which should be sup- 
plied to that vast number of boys and girls for 
whom a four-year college or university is far 
from being the proper educational channel. 

On the other hand, let the faculties of educa- 
tion and the superintendents of schools and 
those concerned with secondary educatign agree 
that in attempting to solve the terrific problems 
of the last fifty years they have neglected a num- 
ber of important problems which con¢ern the 
type of youth who should in the best interest of 
the nation go on to college. 

Let those concerned primarily with high 
school education agree (a) to explore more 
sympathetically the ways and means of discover- 
ing special talent at a young age; (b) to pro- 
vide a greater motivation among many groups 
to evolve a greater degree of intellectual curios- 
ity; and (c) to provide better formal instruc- 
tion for those of high scholastic aptitude—all 
this to be accomplished without a segregation 
which might turn the boys and girls in question 
into either prigs or academic snobs." 


The Twenty-Nine College Plan 


The economic difficulties of the depression years 
and the disruptions of World War II prevented 
the Master of Arts in Teaching Program from 
making more than a modest start until the late 
1940's. In 1952, with the help of a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
Harvard joined with a group of Eastern liberal 
arts colleges to establish the Twenty-Nine College 
Cooperative Plan.* (This plan, by the way, now 
has working agreements with some forty-five col- 
leges.) It was designed to encourage liberal arts 
graduates of high academic standing to enter 


2 James B. Conant, ‘A Truce Among Educators,"’ Teachers College 
Record, 46, 3, December, 1944, pp. 162-163 

8 The original Twenty-Nine College group includes Amherst, Barn 
ard, Bates, Bennington, Bowdoin, Brown, Brandeis, Bryn Mawr, 
Colby, Colgate, Connecticut, Dartmouth, Harvard, Haverford, Holy 
Cross, Lafayette, M.1.T., Middlebury, Mount Holyoke, Pembroke 
Radcliffe, Sarah Lawrence, Simmons, Smith, Swarthmore, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wheaton, and Williams 
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teaching, to improve relationships between fac- 
ulty members in education and in the arts and 
sciences, and to develop more effective programs 
of graduate training for prospective teachers. 


The plan was built on the existing Master of 
Arts in Teaching Program, and on a Master 
of Education Program for Elementary Teachers 
established in 1951. Essentially, it provides for 
further study in the candidate’s own academic 
field; study: of the disciplines basic to education, 
such as psychology, sociology, philosophy, and 
history; and a systematic, supervised apprentice- 
ship in classroom teaching. It was hoped that un- 
dergraduate students in the cooperating colleges 
could be encouraged to plan integrated five-year 
programs culminating in a year of graduate study 
at Harvard. 


The Internship Plan 


An outgrowth of the Twenty-Nine College Plan 
was the Internship Plan, begun in 1955. This plan 
is sponsored jointly by ten of the original twenty- 
nine colleges and nine eastern Massachusetts pub- 
lic school systems.* Instead of the unpaid ap- 
prenticeship provided by the usual practice teach- 
ing arrangement, the Internship Plan offered pros- 
pective teachers a chance for paid, fully responsi- 
ble classroom teaching as a part of their graduate 
program. Changes had to be made, of course, 
in the program for the master’s degree to make 
this scheme possible. 

Interns now begin their training with six weeks 
of intensive work at the Harvard-Newton Summer 
School in Newton, Mass., which last summer en- 
rolled 1,038 pupils in grades three through twelve. 
Here they are introduced to “live” classroom 
teaching under the close supervision of experi- 
enced master teachers. They also take course work 
from Harvard faculty members on curriculum and 
methods appropriate to their teaching fields. Dur- 
ing the following academic year, the interns al- 
ternate a semester of full-time graduate study at 
Harvard with a semester of teaching in one of the 
nine cooperating school systems and part-time 
study at Harvard. For their teaching semester, 
they are paid $1,900 by the school system. 


SUPRAD: An Extension of Earlier Efforts 


The pattern that emerges from this brief his- 
torical sketch is one of ever closer relationships 
between schools, colleges, and universities. The 
next step was a logical extension of this pattern: 
the establishment of a formal organization to 
link them together in a working arrangement 
for research and development that would benefit 
the parties concerned as well as American educa- 
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tion in general. This was the idea behind the 
School and University Program for Research ang 
Development (SUPRAD), which was established 
in 1957 and aided by a grant from the Fund fo, 
the Advancement of Education. 

SUPRAD is made up of the public school sys. 
tems of Concord, Lexington, and Newton, Mass, 
and the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
Its administrative board, or policy-making group, 
includes the superintendents of all three schoo| 
systems; six members of the Graduate Schoo! 
of Education faculty; and the executive secretary 
of the New England School Development Coun. 
cil, an organization of some 150 public school 
systems in New England whose headquarters 
are in Cambridge. 

This board makes decisions on SUPRAD re- 
search and development activities and allots the 
financial support it has available. It also gives 
worthwhile projects whatever help it can in ob- 
taining financing from other sources. Proposals 
for projects can, and do, come from both the 
school systems and the university. During its 
first three years of operation, SUPRAD has sup- 
ported a dozen projects ranging from short-term, 
exploratory studies to long-term investigations of 
considerable scope and depth. These have in- 
cluded studies of team teaching in an elementary 
school (the Franklin School in Lexington); the 
teaching of social studies to secondary students 
(in Emerson Junior High School in Concord); 
grouping practices at the junior high school level 
(at Day and Meadowbrook Junior High Schools 
in Newton); the use of large-group instruction for 
high-school students (at Newton High School); 
and the dissemination of research information to 
school teachers and administrators. 


Long-Range Considerations 


At the outset, SUPRAD was conceived as an 
organization that would require long-term financ- 
ing, planning, and action. We hoped that it would 
have a significant effect on American educational 
problems. It was also apparent that most of these 
problems could ultimately be stated in terms of 
personnel quality in the schools. Accordingly, 
SUPRAD has concentrated on activities designed 
to improve the quality and performance of teach- 
ers and other school personnel. This is now lead- 
ing to a reassessment of our present programs of 
teacher preparation. 

In addition, SUPRAD was considered as only 
one of several school and university centers need- 


‘The ten colleges are Ambherst, Harvard, Holy Cross, M.LT., 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Wellesley, Wheaton, and Williams. 
Cooperating school systems are Belmont, Brookline, Concord, Lex 
ington, Natick, Newton, Wayland, Wellesley, Weston, and Winchester. 
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ed throughout the country to mount a concerted 
attack on the many problems requiring investiga- 
tion. Finally, it was agreed that, whatever the 
source of initial funds, means must be found to 
establish permanent financing for such ventures, 
fom local, state, and federal government, and 
from business and other private sources. 

The first step in this long-range dream became 
a reality in the spring of 1959, when the Ford 
Foundation made grants totalling nine million 
dollars to nine colleges and universities through- 
out the country. The programs undertaken by 
these institutions® vary in detail and emphasis. 
But all aim at one central objective: a dramatic 
improvement in the quality of teaching personnel 
entering our educational system, and a correspond- 
ing improvement in the quality of their prepara- 
tion. 

The Harvard Graduate School of Education re- 
ceived a $2,800,000 grant for an eight-year pro- 
gram concentrated on three major objectives: the 
establishment of career patterns for potential 
teachers and other educational specialists; the 
improvement of relationships between scholars 
and the schools; and the continuation of research 
and development activities within this cooperative 
relationship. The sum was to be allocated as 
shown in Table I. 


Career Patterns 


It is painfully obvious that American educa- 
tion needs more clearly defined career patterns. 
The lack of such patterns is responsible for much 
of the turnover in our teaching force, and for 
the shortage of able young men who enter class- 
room teaching and stay there. What is needed is 
a visible “career line” beginning with recruit- 
ment and continuing through initial training, inter- 
mediate experience on the job, further advanced 
training, and ultimate placement in positions of 
leadership. This, in turn, calls for the creation 
of new teaching roles in the schools, with suitable 
responsibilities and salary levels. The same is true 
for specialists, such as those in guidance, and for 
administrators. 

To this end, we at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education have tried to expand and improve 
the Twenty-Nine College Plan. A new office of 
admissions, recruitment, and financial aid has 
been established to coordinate these three func- 
tions. It is too early to assess the effect of this 
new office, but one early result seems significant. 
Admissions applications have increased from 


*Barnard College, Brown University, University of Chicago, Clare- 
mont Graduate School, Duke University, George Peabody College 
- Teachers, Harvard, Stanford University, and the University 

isconsin. 
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TABLE I 


The following breakdown shows the categories 
to which the $2,800,000 Ford Foundation grant 
to the Harvard Graduate School of Education was 
allotted. They follow the three areas in which 
the major efforts of the eight-year program are to 
be concentrated. 


CAREER PATTERNS 


1. For faculty and staff 
(for support of those directly as- 
sociated with the Administrative 
Career Program; for faculty and 
staff in the new Office of Admis- 
sions, Recruitment, and Finan- 
cial Aid) 

. Fellowships and scholarships 
(for future teachers, including 
inexperienced candidates in mas- 
ter’s degree programs; for experi- 
enced teachers; and for doctoral 
candidates in the Administrative 
Career Program) 


SCHOLARS AND THE SCHOOLS 


1. For faculty and staff 
(for support of new faculty and 
staff in science, literature, and 
social studies ) 

. Fellowships and scholarships 
(for Ed.D. candidates in history 
and philosophy, natural and so- 
cial sciences, and humanities; 
and for Ph.D. in education candi- 
dates ) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. For faculty and staff 
(for support of those working di- 
rectly with the School and Uni- 
versity Program for Research and 
Development) 
. Payments to SUPRAD school 
systems 
(for support of projects 


$ 620,000 


685,000 


155,000 


300,000 


465,000 


$75,000 


$2,800,000 


Total 





1,350 in 1958-59 to 2,000 in 1959-60. This is a 
substantial increase for a school whose total en- 
rollment barely exceeds 600. 

An important part of the recruitment effort 
is to insure that no promising student will be un- 
able to pursue graduate study for lack of money. 
Accordingly, the amount of financial aid has 
been increased. Scholarship aid awarded to new 
students recruited directly from college during 
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1959-60 increased to $82,000—half of it made 
possible by the Ford Foundation grant. Financial 
aid to students from all sources now totals about 
$1,000,000 per year. Two-thirds of this aid is 
in the form of scholarships, fellowships, and paid 
internships (see Table II). 

Another area of major effort will be an attempt 
to increase the number of students in liberal arts 
colleges who plan their educational programs 
around a five-year sequence aimed specifically 
at teaching. This has already involved some con- 
tact with faculty committees in the Twenty-Nine 
College group, in an effort to build integrated 
programs of undergraduate and graduate study 
in specific academic and professional areas. Much 
more remains to be done. The hope is that these 
students will elect academic work in some of the 
disciplines basic to education (psychology, soci- 
ology, history, philosophy) during their under- 
graduate years. This would leave them free to 
take more advanced academic and professional 
courses during their fifth year of study at Harvard. 

In the university, new courses useful to pres- 
ent and future teachers have been established 
in physics, biology, chemistry, and mathematics, 
with support from the National Science Founda- 
tion. Some of these courses are taught by senior 
scholars who hold joint appointments in the fac- 
ulty of arts and sciences and the faculty of educa- 
tion. In addition, younger scholars have been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of education to strengthen 
work in science, social studies, and English. 

Two other changes in the patterns of prepara- 
tion of future teachers have been tried on a small 
scale. One is the Multiple Placement Plan, in 
which two apprentices are assigned to one co- 
operating teacher for the entire academic year, 
devoting three-quarters of their time to academic 
and professional courses and one-quarter to 
clinical training. The emphasis is on joint plan- 
ning, observation, and evaluation of teaching 
similar to that done by master teachers and interns 
at the Harvard-Newton Summer School. 

The other new program is the team-teaching in- 
ternship for secondary teachers, under which in- 
terns spend a full year of paid teaching under the 
supervision of experienced teacher-lecturers at 
Newton High School. They then take an addition- 
al year of full-time graduate study at Harvard, 
mostly in the faculty of arts and sciences in the 
subject they are preparing to teach. Both of these 
programs are too small and too new to permit any 
assessment of their long-term value at this stage. 

Programs for experienced school personnel 
have also been expanded and changed to some 
extent. A program in guidance, begun in the early 
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TABLE Il 


The following statistics show the expansion 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education sinc, 
shortly after the end of World War II. 


1960.6] 
1947-48 (estimated) 


$ 333,756 $2,177,0% 


Operating costs 
$2,343,801 $5,599,963 


Endowment 


(July, 1947) (July, 1960) 
Faculty 24 67 


Senior faculty 7 17 
$13,000 $1,121,209 


Financial aid to students 
(all categories; see 
breakdown below) 

29-College Plan students 16 153 

Full-time students 252 (39%) 478 (76%) 

Cross registration under 
faculty of arts and 
sciences 

Placement (requests for 
nomination for 
positions ) 


56 courses 191 courses 


1,221 9,453 


Breakdown of estimated financial aid from all 
sources for 1960-61: 
1. School of Education scholarships 
and fellowships: 
a. For degree programs 
b. For the Academic Year 
Institute 
. General university scholarships 
. Summer school and Radcliffe 
scholarships, Judge Baker Fellow- 
ships 
Teaching fellowships 
Research assistantships 
Internships 
. Loans 
. Part-time administrative work 
. John Hay Fellowships 98,000 
National Institutes of Mental Health 14,000 


$ 250,000 
265,000 
15,000 


7,200 
57,000 
99,000 


45,000 


SOWMNIAMS 


ae 





1950’s, has expanded greatly in recent years. The 
Academic Year Institute, a one-year program 
for high-school science and mathematics teach- 
ers sponsored by the National Science Foundation, 
began a new approach which has now spread to 
the humanities through the John Hay Fellowship 
Program. Students in these two programs ent 
for a one year’s residence at Harvard, selecting 
courses primarily in the areas of their teachin 
and scholarly interest. 

Programs for administrators are also in the 
process of change, or perhaps we should say tt 
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change. The program leading to the doctor of 
education degree in educational administration 
was drastically revised in 1952 when the Admin- 
istrative Career Program began. This new pro- 

, an addition to the traditional “thesis plan,” 
‘cluded study in the social sciences, use of the 
case method of teaching, and clinical field study 
as well as a “project” in lieu of the thesis. After 
eight years of trial, the program has been length- 
ened to include two years of resident study and 
more course work in other faculties within the 
university. It is also hoped that administrative 
experience can be provided in more realistic set- 
tings than had previously been possible. 


Scholars and the Schools 


As already mentioned, faculty appointments 
have been aimed at creating closer working re- 
lationships between university scholars and school 
personnel. During the past year, several senior 
faculty members have worked with school per- 
gnnel on curriculum development in mathe- 
matics, science, and English through the School 
and University Program for Research and De- 
velopment. Three new junior faculty members are 
sending half of their time working with school 
personnel in science, English, and social studies. 
In addition, a dozen doctoral candidates at Har- 
vard have worked on various aspects of SUPRAD 
projects. Other doctoral students working in pro- 
grams relevant to education have received $33,000 
in scholarships during 1959-60, as well as ap- 
proximately $28,000 in aid from government 
agencies and private foundations. 

Another fact of some significance is the in- 
crease in the total number of course registrations 
in the faculty of arts and sciences by students 
enrolled in the Graduate School of Education. The 
number of such “cross-registrations” has risen 
fom 586 in 1958-59 to 680 in the current aca- 
demic year. 

The School and University Program for Re- 
arch and Development has strengthened its cen- 
tral staff by adding a research associate to assist 
in developing research design and in evaluating 
SUPRAD projects. Major research and develop- 
ment projects have been continued. In addition, 
4 project in general education at the high-school 
evel, beginning with a course in behavioral sci- 
ences for tenth graders, entered the experimental 
phase at the Concord-Carlisle Regional High 
School this fall after a year of initial planning. 

The SUPRAD relationship has shown a con- 


| tinuous “leverage” effect on educational research 


‘forts. The number of project proposals presented 
0 the SUPRAD board by both school and univer- 
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sity personnel has steadily increased. Interest has 
been shown, too, in other faculties, both within 
the university and elsewhere. Professc B. F. Skin- 
ner of Harvard, who has played a major role in 
the development of the modern “teaching ma- 
chine,” has actively encouraged and supported 
research on programmed instruction in Lexing- 
ton and Concord. Professor Robert A. Feldmesser, 
sociologist from Brandeis University, has become 
interested and involved in the Concord general 
education project mentioned above. 

In addition, several research projects originally 
begun with SUPRAD funds now receive partial 
support from federal agencies or other founda- 
tions. Members of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education faculty hold ten research contracts 
this year from the U. S. Office of Education, the 
U. S. Public Health Service, and the U. S. 
Office of Naval Research. Federal support for 
research by faculty this year totals $325,339. 


The Present—and the Future 


In attempting to sum up the current status of 
Harvard’s efforts, we must first emphasize that 
we have barely begun on the long-range program 
made possible by the 1959 Ford Foundation 
grant. Yet it may be appropriate, taking the long 
view into account, to estimate where we are now 
and where we hope to be toward the end of the 
current decade. Long-term gain, after all, and not 
the short-run situation, is what matters. The past 
eighteen months have seen the following develop- 
ments: 


1. The establishment of a recruiting staff to 
seek the best possible students, and the raising of 
additional scholarship money for promising stu- 
dents of limited resources. Since the Ford Foun- 
dation grant was announced in the spring of 
1959, we have received more than $150,000 in 
scholarship funds from other sources. 

2. Strengthened ties between “scholars” and 
“educators,” always remembering that these two 
words are by no means mutually exclusive. One 
of our long-term hopes is that they will increas- 
ingly be used to describe the same person. 

3. Increased interest in, and support for, edu- 
cational research by federal agencies, private 
foundations, and scholars from other faculties. 

4. A strengthened research and development 
staff, and increased participation in research by 
younger scholars and doctoral candidates. 

5. Revised training programs in some areas, 
notably the Administrative Career Program, plus 
the addition of programs for experienced teach- 
ers such as the John Hay Fellowships in the 
Humanities. 

6. An encouraging increase in the starting 
salaries offered to graduates of master’s degree 
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programs in elementary and secondary teaching. 
Graduates last June averaged $4,748 a year to 
start—$200 a year higher than the 1959 figure. 
The top starting salary was $6,300, and one- 
third of the graduates started at $5,000 or 
higher. 


ing new knowledge gained from research and de. 
velopment activities. This is essential if such 
efforts are to be truly effective in changin 
accepted educational policies and practices op 
a nationwide scale. 

5. Permanent financing for many phases of 
research and development, which cannot depend 
indefinitely upon foundation philanthropy. The 
federal government, state and local governments, 
business, and private individuals and groups 
must all share in this effort. 


In the years ahead, we hope to see more prog- 
ress in the following areas: 


1. Commitments from school systems for fi- 
nancial support of full-time study by their ex- 
perienced teachers. 

2. An increase in the number of liberal arts 


The conclusions to be drawn at this point are 
obvious. Improvement in education, as in any 


college undergraduates planning integrated five- 
year programs leading to teaching careers, and 
the establishment of more closely coordinated 
study sequences for these students at both the 
undergraduate and graduate level. 

3. More clearly defined roles and career 
patterns in the school systems, with provision 
for superior candidates to move into them. 

4. A workable and efficient system of shar- 


worthwhile venture, is hard, long, and expensive, 
The amount of gain seen over any given short 
term period may be relatively small, slow, ang 
disappointing. But as long as the best talents of 
school, college, and university personnel are 
brought to bear in a continuous and cooperative 
attack on the problems confronting them, we sure- 
ly have the right to be optimistic. 





® Teachers College, Columbia, has announced a 
three-year cooperative Afro-Anglo-American pro- 
gram in the interest of teacher education in Africa, 
made possible by a Carnegie Corporation grant. 

The program goal will be to assist in the steady 


emergence in Africa of educational patterns truly 
suited to African needs but drawing appropriately 
on everything that has proved of value elsewhere 
that might be adapted to Africa. 

Eight colleges, institutes, and departments of edu- 


cation on three continents will participate: Africa— 


Institutes of education at University College, Ghana; 
University College, Ibadan, Nigeria; Makerere Uni- 
versity College, Uganda; and University College of 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland. Departments of education at 
Fourah Bay College, University College of Sierra 
Leone; and Nigerian College of Arts, Science, and 
Technology, Zaria. United Kingdom—University of 
London Institute of Education (especially the De- 
partment of Education in Tropical Areas). United 


States—Teachers College, Columbia. 


Karl W. Bigelow, program executive officer, notes 
that a special coordinated effort designed to prepare 


Americans for educational work will be jointly de- 


veloped by Teachers College and the University of 


London. Interested educators should write to Dr. 


Bigelow in care of Teachers College, Columbia. 


> The salary program of Newton, Mass., schools 
is somewhat unique in two respects: 


1. Under a “notable services” feature, teachers 
may be recommended by the principal for special 
recognition and win increases totaling $300, or more 


rapid advancement along the salary schedule. 


2. There is a salary differential in favor of men. 


> According to an NEA Research Division memo 
published in December, 1959, superior-service maxi- 
mums are included in about 11 per cent of US. 
schools in communities of from 2,500 to 99,999 
population. There are very few such provisions in 
schools where communities exceed 100,000 in popu- 
lation. 

A memorandum published somewhat earlier states 
that the division has its clearest body of information 
on superior-service maximums for urban school dis- 
tricts 30,000 and over in population. “Twenty years 
ago at least 20 per cent of the school systems of this 
size had such a provision. Each year the percentage 
grew smaller, until in 1952-53 we identified only 4 
per cent. It was up to 6 per cent in 1955-56, down a 
little the next year, and in 1957-58 and 1958-59 it 
was still about 6 per cent. If the proportion has 
changed in the past four years, it has increased 
rather than decreased.” 


> The Advisory Committee on Compensation for 
Professional Staff, Union Free School District No. |, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., recently received a 150-page min- 
eographed report prepared by Louis W. Bender, it 
special assistant for study of merit compensation 
policies. This weighty and valuable tome reports 
analyses of policies studied; information from visits 
to schools, industry, and educational workshops; 
summaries of state and national reports on merit 
rating; applications in industry; and a statement ol 
merit pros and cons. 

But the Scarsdale superintendent is sorry, no ext! 
copies are available for general distribution. Maybe 
you can borrow one. 
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EDUCATION in 


Goals for Americans 


TH AP dispatch prepared for the unveiling 
of President Eisenhower’s National Goals 
Commission report in early December featured, 
along with statements on employment and defense, 
the recommendation that expenditures for educa- 
ion be doubled in the Sixties. This is a measure 
of the importance the press attached to the com- 
mission’s thinking on education. 

Will the American people, exposed to such 
costly proposals, do what the AFL-CIO’s George 
Meany accuses the commission of doing? 

In a dissenting statement, Meany says, “The 
commission’s report marches right up to the issues, 
always faces them boldly, then often turns away, 
without making the necessary, if sometimes un- 
popular, proposals for attaining the very goals 
the commission believes necessary.” 

The commission faces the issue of school fi- 
nance all right, but has little to say about how 
the needed money can be raised. Here are the 
commission’s words: “Annual public and private 
expenditure for education by 1970 must be ap- 
proximately $40 billion—double the 1960 figure. 
It will then be 5 per cent or more of the gross 
national product, as against less than 4 per cent 
today. 

“Most of these funds must continue to come 
from state and local governments, tuition pay- 
ments, and gifts. State and local appropriations 
have more than doubled since 1950. The federal 
role must now be expanded. Total government ex- 
penses at all levels must amount to $33 billion 
for education by 1970. 

“Federal aid to higher education must include 
increased scholarship and loan funds, support of 
research as an essential part of the educational 
process, and direct assistance for buildings and 
equipment. 

“The federal government should supplement 
state funds where per capita income is too low 
(0 maintain an adequate school program. It should 
also offer matching grants, for educational pur- 
poses to be determined by the states.” 

At this point Meany protests again. He says, 
“What America needs is federal grants to all 
states with further supplemental funds to those 
states whose per capita income is too low.” 

At another point Meany is joined by two of 
the top-ranking educators on the commission. 
Clark Kerr, of the University of California, and 
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James Killian, of M.I.T., agree that discrimina- 
tion in all education (not just in higher education) 
should be completely eliminated by 1970. Kerr 
believes this an essential and attainable goal. The 
commission urges only “progress in good faith” 
for publicity supported elementary and secondary 
schools. 
So much for the brief commission statement. 


VERY educator should read the 20-page es- 

say by John W. Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation and of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for Advancement of Teaching, which forms 
Chapter 3 of Goals for Americans.* Dr. Gardner 
has outlined a concrete program for education 
in the decade ahead. In preparing it he consulted 
with some forty leading educators, and had spe- 
cific advice from Arthur S. Adams, president of 
the American Council on Education; John H. 
Fischer, dean of Teachers College, Columbia, 
and vice chairman of the NEA Educational Poli- 
cies Commission; and Devereux C. Josephs, di- 
rector of the New York Life Insurance Company 
and former chairman of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Education beyond the High School. 

While there is not space in this summary for 
many of the excellent suggestions and explana- 
tions that accompany Gardner’s major proposals, 
the latter can be listed in the words he uses: 


|. To meet both growth and replacement needs, 
we must recruit at least 200,000 new teachers every 
year for the next ten years. 

2. Teachers’ salaries must be raised until they are 
competitive with salaries in other fields for jobs in- 
volving comparable ability and length of training. 

3. College faculty members should receive sal- 
aries that are competitive with salaries in other 
fields for jobs involving comparable ability and length 
of training. 

4. We should set as our minimum goal that by 
1970 there should be no state in which desegregation 
is prevented by state action, no state that has not 
moved to comply with the Court decision on de- 
segregation. 

5. It is essential that the tradition of the compre- 
hensive high school be preserved and strengthened. 

6. There should be roughly within commuting 
distance of every high school graduate (except in 
sparsely settled regions) an institution that performs 
the following functions: 


a. Offers two-year terminal programs for students 
not going on to a four-year college career. 

b. offers transfer programs for students who do 
wish to complete a four-year program. 

c. serves as a technical institute for the commu- 





*Goals for Americans may be purchased from Prentice-Hall, Engle 
wood Cliffs, N. J., for $1 in the paperback edition, $3.50 cloth-bound 
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nity, serving local needs for vocational and 
sub-professional education. 

d. offers continuing education to adults. 

7. We should be producing 20,000 Ph.D.’s an- 
nually by 1970 (compared with 9,360 in 1958-59) 
without a drop in quality. 

8. Every medical school should re-examine its 
capacity to handle more students. Most medical 
school buildings are underutilized, and faculties have 
unnecessarily rigid notions concerning the limita- 
tions on student body. 

9. Federal funds should be made available on a 
matching basis for modernization and expansion of 
existing schools, and for the creation of at least 
twenty new two-year and four-year schools; states 
should not only match funds for the public universi- 
ties, but give private universities some help in match- 
ing federal funds. 

10. Present federal programs providing funds for 
research and patient-care facilities should be broad- 
ened to cover teaching facilities. 

11. Federal and state governments should sub- 
stantially increase fellowship and loan programs for 
medical students. Resident physicians should be paid 
a reasonable salary by the hospital that employs 
them. 

12. States should pass laws making school reorgan- 
ization mandatory under the direction of the state 
department of education. The approximately 40,000 
school districts existing today should be reduced to 
about 10,000 by 1970. 

13. By 1970 informed Americans should have 
firmly in mind what a good board ought to be and 
do. 

14. Each state should have a state board of edu- 
cation, consisting of men of the highest integrity 
and reputation for public service. 

15. Each state should define minimum acceptable 
school services, should examine the capacity of 
each district to meet that minimum, and should de- 
vise an equalization program to bolster lagging dis- 
tricts. 

16. The state can help the districts help them- 
selves—(a) by liberalizing (where necessary) state- 
imposed ceilings on local property taxing powers, 
(b) by liberalizing constitutional or statutory limita- 
tions on borrowing power of local districts, and (c) 
by reforming property assessment practices. 

17. States that have not already done so should 
immediately undertake a study of their future needs 
in higher education. 

18. The most important task for the federal gov- 
ernment is to supplement state funds in those states 
whose per capita income is too low to maintain ade- 
quate education. 

19. The federal government should provide funds 
to other states on a matching basis—to be used for 
construction or for other educational purposes as 
the state may choose. 

20. We must have either a separate department 
of education at cabinet level or a national education 
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foundation (like the National Science Foundation) 

21. Steps should be taken to create a counejj oj 
educational advisors, responsible to the White Hous 
but working closely with the Secretary of Health 
Education, and Welfare. 

22. Government grants and contract practice, 
should let the universities charge the full cogt 4 
research—including indirect costs—and to amortiz 
capital expenditures. 

23. The program of low-interest loans to colle 
and universities for the construction of reveny. 
producing buildings should be continued and ¢. 
panded. Matching grants should be offered for nop. 
revenue-producing buildings of colleges and univer. 
sities. (But grants should be made only when a gg. 
lege can demonstrate full utilization of _ presen 
space.) Low-interest loans should be available {o; 
those institutions which will not accept federal grant 
for academic facilities. 

24. The government should expand its program 
of fellowships, particularly at the graduate level 
with costs-of-education supplements to the Colleges, 

25. The government should expand its program 
for student loans. 


Although Gardner considers these his most im- 
portant suggestions, an earlier paragraph clearly 
reflects his conception of the place education must 
have in a democratic society, and is essential to an 
understanding of his argument: 

“Our cities will still have slums in 1970, bu 
the schools in them should no longer suffer the 
same blight. . . . In such neighborhoods the 
school must be especially good: the child out- 
side of school may be subjected to conditions 
that do not stimulate (or actively hinder) his 
intellectual growth, and the school may be the 
only lifeline for development of his potentialities. 
Every city should develop special programs (such 
as the Higher Horizons Program in New York 
City) to put the best education at the disposal of 
underprivileged youngsters.” 

In other words, the least (if not the most) we 
can do in a democracy is give youngsters a more 
nearly even start in the competition for “success.” 

Gardner is not through when he concludes 
his statement of goals. He adds, “A good many 
of the recommendations presented here have been 
advocated repeatedly by public and _ private 
groups. The problem is to get action. 

“In some measure it is a problem of organiz- 
ing ourselves to achieve our objectives. The some- 
what blind evolutionary process of the educational 
past is no longer suited to the needs of our fast- 
changing society. That is why we must give spe- 
cial attention to such matters as the quality of 
school boards, the scope of state responsibilities, 
and the adequacy of federal organization.” 

To which we can only say, “Amen.” 
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By DON ROBINSON 


Most teacher ratings are all cluttered up with the 
most absurd irrelevancies. Why rate a teacher on 
dress, Manner, speech, community relations, and 
professional interest instead of on how well he re- 
lates to children and how well they learn from him? 
[have been rated many times by many supervisors, 
but only one has ever displayed the slightest interest 
in how much my students had learned. 

K * * 

An unfortunate by-product of our current concept 
of equality is that many people consider it im- 
modest to reveal mental superiority. To display one’s 
mind is now counted as shameful as it once was to 
display one’s body. 

x * 4 

Neither the CBE nor the NEA knows what is the 
best curriculum or the best teaching methods for 
all the children. The NEA does not claim to know. 
It does assert some convictions with a degree of 
confidence, among them the notion that standards 
ae important, though few apply equally to all 
children. The NEA would undoubtedly add that all 
standards and all instruction should be administered 
without hate. The CBE might accept that state- 
ment also, but would probably accord it much lower 
priority. 

cy a aR 

Too many teachers spend more time contemplat- 
ing ways of self-advancement than planning ways 
of improving their teaching. Is this perhaps because 
the latter does not lead to the former? 

% * * 

Every age has its ceremonials. Ours is the com- 
mittee meeting. 

* a * 

The teacher’s job is more to provoke thought 
than to provide answers. 

* * * 

How can we correct the current assumption that 
ifa man earns $25,000 a year his children are auto- 
matically college material? 

* * * 


How do colleges justify their practice of admitting 
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students who are not prepared and then blaming the 
schools for not preparing them, especially when 
colleges have allowed enrollments to increase fifty- 
fold since 1870? 

* * * 

Is it realistic to emphasize either the intellectual 
or the physical-psychological-social growth of the 
child on the assumption that the other side will some- 
how be taken care of? It was more reasonable to 
concentrate on the intellectual side a hundred years 
ago than it is today, for at least three reasons. 
Only the intellectually able came to school, or 
stayed, in the earlier times. The physical side was 
better cared for outside of school in those days 
before the automobile and gadgets removed the 
necessity for constant physical exertion. And the 
importance of the psychological side of life was 
not as well recognized as it is today. 

* bal * 


Self-discipline is the desirable ultimate, but dis- 
cipline must begin somewhere. There must be ex- 
ternal, imposed discipline to begin with. How much 
discipline shall be imposed, how shall it be imposed, 
and for how long? These are the questions every 
parent and teacher must answer every day. 

* * * 

The mass effort to upgrade our cultural level re- 
sults in some appearances of downgrading. For 
example, when a person of limited background and 
imagination who formerly might have stopped his 
schooling at the fourth grade is now goaded on 
through high school and a semi-professional training, 
he emerges the same unimaginative person, with a 
thin veneer of culture. He is now qualified to en- 
gage in a semi-professional role formerly reserved 
for persons of more substantial culture. 

* 8 ad 

As David Riesman points out, competition in the 
academic world is more biting because we have no 
absolute standards of performance against which 
to measure our success or claim our right to advance- 
ment. Therefore nearly all success and failure is 
interpreted in subjective terms, intensifying the emo- 
tional reactions. 

* * * 

The difficulties of absolute grading are nearly in- 
surmountable. The significance of the grade de- 
pends upon what it will do to the student. The 
capable student regards C as a poor grade. A less 
than average student regards it as a very good grade. 
The capable student may be challenged by the C, 
or he may be discouraged, depending upon his char- 
acter and upon all of the circumstances surrounding 
this course, how important grades are to him, how 
much he respects the teacher, how hard he has 
worked, and many other factors. Similarly, the 
weaker student may be so elated at the recognition 
of his ability implied in the C that he may be 
spurred to greater efforts. Or he may be tempted 
to relax, assuring himself that he “has it made.” 
We cannot safely generalize about the effects of 
grades on masses of students. 








Keeping Abreast in Education y 


Major Education Events of 1960 


> Ben Brodinsky, editor of the Edpress News- 
letter, considers the following to be 1960's ten major 
educational events: 

1. Four Negro girls, bound for first grade, en- 
tered two New Orleans schools hitherto reserved 
for whites. (All told, fourteen Southern school dis- 
tricts, including Houston and Richmond, desegregat- 
ed for the first time in 1960.) 

2. Schoolmen completed plans for launching the 
Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction, 
the nation’s first mass experiment with educational 
television. (The February, 1961, KAPPAN will carry 
a detailed account of this project.) 

3. Seven thousand delegates assembled in Wash- 
ington for the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. (Conference leaders said, “If 
there was a single number one recommendation, it 
was that all agencies in the community, state, and 
federal government should coordinate their efforts on 
behalf of a better life for children and youth.” 

4. For the first time, both houses of Congress 
passed a federal aid to education measure. (Con- 
gress adjourned, of course, before the different 
versions could be reconciled. The House Rules Com- 
mittee got the blame.) 

5. “Project Talent” completed tne first national 
census of aptitudes and talents among high-school 
students. (A full-scale description and evaluation of 
Project Talent will appear in the March, 1961, 
KAPPAN.) 

6. The U. S. Office of Education allocated $8.4 
million for research to improve teaching of modern 
foreign languages. (It is the largest program of its 
kind ever,undertaken in the U.S., capping a year 
in which American educators have given high priority 
to teaching foreign languages in elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges.) 

7. Candidates Kennedy and Nixon debated ques- 
tions of national policy, including federal aid to edu- 
cation, with Kennedy promising to do more for the 
schools than did Nixon. (The TV debates were ad- 
judged by many an important venture into mass adult 
education; thousands of teachers utilized the de- 
bates in their classroom work.) 

8. President Eisenhower proposed United Nations 
aid for education. (He said: “ . I propose an 
all-out UN effort to help African countries launch 
such educational activities as they may wish to un- 
dertake. . . . The U. S. is ready to contribute to an 
expanded program of educational assistance to 
Africa by the family of UN organizations. . . . ”) 


9. The NEA began a two-year study to discoye, 
new directions for the instructional programs of 
America’s elementary and secondary schools. (jt; 
to be the education profession’s full-throated reply 
to criticisms and demands for a “hard curriculum,”) 


10. A large segment of the textbook publishiny 
industry abandoned traditional patterns of organiz:. 
tion to “prepare for the challenges of vastly expanded 
markets.” Nearly a dozen textbook publishing com. 
panies were affected by mergers or ~ transfers of 
stock. (As yet the meaning for the e: ational com. 
munity is not clear. Will the changes bring better 
textbooks? Will they im, eril standards of scholarship 
and freedom of authorship?) 


Other developments of 1960: (1) The Educational 
Policies Commission issued a report on “Cop 
temporary Issues in Elementary Education.” (2) 
James B. Conant recommended changes and in- 
provements for the junior high school. (3) The Col. 
lege Entrance Examination Board called for a com- 
plete overhaul of English instruction in high school, 
(4) Enrollments in elementary and secondary schook, 
public and private, went up for the sixteenth con- 
secutive year to a total of 44,670,000. (5) College 
enrollments went up for the eighth consecutive year 
to a total of 3,980,000. (6) The American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians issued new standards for 
school libraries. (7) Congress extended the rum 
library service for an additional five year period. (8) 
The Advanced Placement Program established it- 
self as a successful part of the high school-college 
scene. 


Precarious Professor Tenure in USSR 


“Tenure in higher education institutions in the 
USSR is based on continued high performance. Pos 
tions are awarded for five years only. At the end 
of five years each professor's position is advertised 
as open to applicants. The incumbent is allowed to 
apply, but if someone has done better research, pub- 
lished more, taught more effectively, or can prove 
himself better qualified, the professor holding the 
position can be replaced. The professors of science 
usually comprise the executive committee which 
makes the decision. If a professor loses his post, he 
applies for other jobs or perhaps tries in the insti 
tutes or in lower schools.” 


This quote comes from Murray Lincoln Miller's “A 
Portrait of Soviet Education” in Educational Vista, 
Illinois State Normal University Bulletin, November. 
1960. 
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University’s Graduate School of Edu- 
innounced a new Administrative Career 
iding to the doctor of education degree 
in educat’ nal administration, to get underway in 
\961-62. |. is oriented toward the public school su- 
sintendency, not research or teaching of adminis- 
ration. Admission will be limited to a small group 
who have had teaching and/or administrative ex- 
perience, «re relatively young, and have a master’s 
degree. Further information may be secured from 
Allan S$. Hartman, executive director, Administrative 
Career Program, Spaulding House, 20 Oxford St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


p Harv 
cation ha 
Program 


» A publication titled “Career Incentives for Par- 
ticularly Effective Teaching” has been prepared by 
the Florida Education Association in connection 
with the 1957 legislative “package program” which 
provided for career incentives for the particularly 
elective teacher in Florida. The booklet describes 
basic factors in salary scheduling within that state, 
outlines features of a number of merit rating plans 
in other states, and gives several examples of tested 
evaluation instruments. 

> Ina section titled “The Teacher,” John Gardner 
ays in Goals for Americans: “Merit pay is another 
means of providing rewards commensurate with per- 
formance and should be universally adopted, with 
appropriate safeguards to insure fair treatment.” 


> Although unofficial at this writing, it now ap- 
pears that in November elections Illinois voters ap- 
proved the issuance of bonds in the amount of 
§195,000.000 for permanent improvements at the 
sX State universities. 


> On election day Arkansas voters rejected a con- 
stitutional amendment which would have authorized 
localities to schools rather than accept in- 
tegration. 


close 
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Dear Editor: 

[Re “Ability Grouping in California,” November 
KAPPAN, p. 84] 

It is true that the Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
lion... recommends that over the next ten years the 
University of California raise its entrance require- 
ments from the present top 15 per cent of high- 
school graduates to 12% per cent and that the 
‘late colleges in the same period raise their entrance 
requirements from the present 45 per cent to 
the top 33% per cent. 

The conclusion drawn by the item, however, in 
iis last sentence, “And the two-year junior colleges 
will get everyone else who goes to state-supported 
‘chools,” is misleading. This is neither intentional 
ior “intellectual segregation.” 


A diversion of 50,000 students to the junior col- 
leges is expected over the next ten to fifteen years 
as a result of the application of these raised en- 
trance standards. It should be pointed out that this 
diversion has been going on for at least fifteen years 
and it is a reliable estimate that 33 per cent of the 
students now attending junior colleges could have 
entered the university or state colleges had they 
chosen to do so. It is believed that these percentages 
will remain relatively constant during the next 
decade. 

Follow-up studies of junior college students in 
their upper division transfer work at the university 
and state colleges indicate that they do as well or 
better than “native” university and state college 
students. 

Meanwhile, it is expected that California junior 
colleges will maintain their “open door” policy, 
which provides higher education for anyone who 
can profit by it—FReEpeRIc W. HILe, higher educa- 
tion executive, California Teachers Association, Bur- 
lingame. 


Dear Editor: 

The November PH! DELTA KAPPAN Carries an 
article by R. J. Slay and Tom Monahan, “World Co- 
operation: A Challenge to Teacher Education,” 
which I believe to be most timely and significant in 
the light of world affairs today. 

[I have] recently returned from a tour of the Far 
East. Many conferences and informal talks with 
students, businessmen, professional educators, and 
institution officials indicated the very serious need 
of overhauling our past and present practices in 
dealing with other ethnic groups. In 1959, my ex- 
periences while traveling through the Near East 
revealed a similar lack of understanding of our 
nation and a growing skepticism about our motives 
in assisting underdeveloped nations. 

The new rationale, the new role of educational 
responsibility, the barriers confronting realization of 
these new concepts—these are of concern to edu- 
cators and the laity alike. The new philosophy Slay 
and Monahan call for should penetrate deeply into 
our curricula from elementary school through our 
professional institutions. . . . —JAMES EGERT ALLEN 
(Rho 2347), 16 St. Nicholas Pl., New York 31, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 

First let me tell you what you undoubtedly hear 
from all over the United States—but what I also 
want you to hear from Japan. The arrival of the 
KAPPAN every month, albeit one month late, is a 
breath of sunshine, even on a rainy day. 

I would like to request permission to reprint 
“Fable of the Roasted Pigs” by Prof. Cirigliano 
from your November issue for the 3,000 readers of 
The Journal of the American Dental Society of 
Anesthesiology. .—Bruce L. DouGias (Beta 
4722) editor, Fulbright Exchange Professor of Dent- 
istry, Okayama, Japan. 








AST efforts to attract an adequate number of teach- 
ers have been focused upon providing teachers with 
a promise of security, protection, and economic 
equality. As an incentive, the promise of security work- 
ed well only during the depression and no longer at- 
tracts teachers into the profession. Only through com- 
petitive salaries will we find outstanding teachers being 
rewarded appropriate to the quality of their professional 


service and the social importance of their work. . . 


“The key question is whether merit plans will be 
developed through leadership from within the pro- 
fession or will be formulated by law groups, school 
boards, or state legislatures. If we are to conceive ways 
of according competitive salaries to all, and better pay 
to better teachers, without sacrificing some of the pro- 
fessional conditions we desire, it is essential that pro- 
fessional people assume this leadership.” 

Excerpted from “Security Isn't’ Enough,” 


Lindley Stiles (Dean, School of Education, 
Univ. of Wis.), Dee. 1956 Nation’s Schools 








